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Formulations 


SODIUM SALT © METHYL ESTER @ N- ARYL ESTER seer. SALT 
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This advertisement is addressed to the executives of a relatively few 
companies. 


It is addressed to those who see a great future in 2, 4-D formulated con- 
centrates— ready for dilution by the user. 


We would like to talk to those executives who have not only the desire 
but the marketing facilities to distribute one or more of these products. 


There are many sales opportunities in the broad fields of agriculture, 
where a general purpose weed killer such as a sodium salt formulation is 
most economical and effective. For more resistant types of growth the 
Ester formulations are indicated. Baker formulations have been designed 


to cover both markets. 


If your company is primarily sales minded—feeling that others who have 
a trained research staff and up-to-the-minute manufacturing facilities are 
better fitted to keep your product up to date and at less cost—your inquiry 
is invited. 


Appointments with our Sales and Technical executives will be arranged 
at mutual convenience. Address Organic Chemical Sales Division, J. T. 
Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Baker's Chemicais 
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4 LAST: 


a practical duster 
that takes the “bugs” 
out of dusting... 


To make full and effective use of modern powder insecti- 
cides and dusts, it is essential to put “the right amount 
in the right place.” The Hudson “Admiral” duster is 
designed to do just that. Its patented action assures an 
even flow of powder under perfect control of the user... 
makes it possible to discharge a tiny puff or heavy 
cloud as desired. Check the many other features that 
have been built into the “Admiral’’ duster. See why 
it’s the choice of thousands for efficient, economical 
and easy application of powder insecticides and dusts. 


Check these points of superiority: 
Rotating Nozzle—lets users dust up, down, sidewise. 
Perfect Application— puts the right amount in the right 
place —no waste. 
© Holds Mcre—extra capacity, less refilling. 
© No Oilirg—plunger is permanently lubricated. 
° 
° 


Easier to Operate—smooth, lazy stroke does the job. 
Long Recch—keeps dust away from face. No stooping, 
no stretching. 
@ Easier to Fili—wide mouth, large cap with built-in scoop. 
@ Eye-Appeal—beautiful four-color finish. 


Whatever your interest in the correct 
application of powder insecticides or 
dusts—whether you are manufacturer, 
jobber, dealer or user-get full informa- 
tion on the Hudson “Admiral” duster, 


HUDSON *"“* 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
589 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


? Tested and Proved . Branches in Principal Cities 
> SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS : in the U.S. 


Feet ee eeeeeeeeseeeeeeeee® © 1947 H. D. H. MFG, CO. 
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FOR CONTINUOUS “KNOCK-DOWN” 
AND “KNOCK-OUT” PERFORMANCE 


At all times Penick Insecticidal Bases give a continu- 
ous, satisfactory performance wherever pests abound. 
Whether in the field, in the home, in the garden, in 
the barn, or as a spray or dust for cattle, Penick Bases 
are playing an important role in the “all-out,” “knock- 
For the house fly and mosquito. . 
For roaches and other household pests 
Forlarge acrefarms . . . . . . 
For livestock sprays . . 
Forplantsprays . ....... 
For gardens, greenhouses and nurseries . 
Forratsandmice . .... . +. >» 


WRITE FOR 


‘hgh 


50 CHURCH 


e 


NEW YORK 7 


down” and “knock-out” campaign against vermin. 
Penick Bases are quality products high in toxicity, 
yet economical in cost. 
The Penick range of Insecticidals is wide and there 
is a suitable basic preparation for every practical need. 
. . « « « Pyrefume Super 20 
. Pyrethrum, Impregno, and DDT 
. DDT, Pyrethrum, and Rotenone 
DDT, and Pyrefume Super 20 
o + * Foliafume 
Pyrethrum Extract 
. Fortified Red Squill 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE OF FULL LINE 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: MOHawk 5651] 
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AGRICULTURAL | 
CHEMICALS 
THIS MONTH’S COVER | 
ey . Open pit cryolite mine at Ivigtut, | 
Re. Greenland, from which ore has been 
— dug for the past 82 years. It is esti- 
mated that more than a billion pounds 
of ore from this mine has been shipped 
to the United States. (Photo courtesy F EBRUARY, 1947 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phila.) 
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MERCK IS SERVING THE 
INSECTICIDE INDUSTRY AS A 
BASIC AND PRIME SOURCE 
OF SUPPLY FOR DDI 


As expanding facilities come into 0 »era- 
tion and current commitments are pro- 
vided for, we are finding increasing 
opportunities to co-operate with manu- 
facturers of “DDT” insecticides. 


The product we offer is — 


DDT 


TECHNICAL 


(dichloro-dipheny!-trichloroethane) 


Setting Point 89° C. Minimum 
For Manufacturing Purposes Only 


re A tA 


An gerial view of the Main Plant of Merck & Co., Inc. at Rahway, N. J. 
Write us for prices and let us know your requirements. Please address your 


inquiry to the Insecticide Products Department, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


DDT 


For the Manufacture of Agricultural, Livestock, 
Horticultural, and Household Insecticides 


MERCK & CO., Inc. RAHWAY, N. J. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N. ¥. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. - In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield 
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_ UQUID CONCENTRATE 


JOBBERS! DEALERS! 
Get the HEAVY CREAM of 
2, 4-D Weed Killer Profits: 


Here’s the big-volume, 2,4-D Weed 
Killer that lets you cash in on the 
demand for 2,4-D preparations at a 
generous profit! DED-WEED gives 
you “full-range” selling advantages 
in ready-to-use, ready-packaged form 
as a 27% liquid and a 70% powder. 
For bulk and re-packaging users it is 
available as a 40% liquid and as a 
70% powder. 


Priced and Packaged to 
Help You Get More 


Business! 


Low prices . . . big discounts 

folders . . . store signs . . . technical 
bulletins and counter displays help 
you increase sales and profits. Get 
set now for the big 1947 season. Wire 


PROFITS POUR FROM NATION- 
WIDE PUBLICITY GIVEN 
AMAZING 2,4-D 
This year, the demand for 
efficient weed-killers will be 
greater than ever before. Cash 
in with DED-WEED .. . the 
long-profit, big-volume line. 


No Patent Infringement 
Risk for DED-WEED Users, 
Dealers or Jobbers — 


Licensed under U.S. Patent No. 
2,390,941, DED-WEED affords 
full protection against patent 
infringement liability. 


as. 


ae 


Menwtectered by 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co 
Kenses City, Mo. 


A 2,4-D WEED KILLER 


CONTAINS 27% 2, 4.01CHLOROPHENOKT: 
IMC A000 we Tae FORM OF A SOLUBLE COMPOUN? 


or ’phone—or mail coupon below. 


HARMLESS TO GRASS — DEADLY TO WEEDS! 


DED-WEED’S outstanding quality builds repeat business. Scientifically prepared 
under strict laboratory control, DED-WEED provides maximum weed-killing 
efficiency and is harmless to grass. You can safely recommend DED-WEED 


not only to home owners but to big buyers such as ranchers, farmers, munici- 
palities and golf course operators. 


Get DED-TOX and RAT-TROL Profits, Too! 


DED-TOX—the Thompson-Hayward Insecticide line 
—is prepared in a variety of potencies under strict 
laboratory controls that assure maximum efficiency. 
RAT-TROL, the Thompson-Hayward rat poison 
containing ANTU, is the spectacularly effective 
rodenticide rats can’t detect. 


THOMPSON-HAY WARD CHEMICAL CO. 


BRANCHES: KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
MINNEAPOLIS DES MOINES HOUSTON CHICAGO 
OKLAHOMA CITY DAVENPORT DALLAS OMAHA 
SAN ANTONIO NEW ORLEANS WICHITA DENVER 

' CORPUS CHRISTI ST. LOU!S MEMPHIS TULSA 


FEBRUARY. 1947 


Mail Today for Full Information! 


Rempene Ragweed Chemical Co., 
Kansas City 


Gentlemen: Send full details of DED-WEED 
profit opportunities. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY —__ STATE — 


(Please | Give Jobber’s Name and Address Below) 
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Common House Fly, 
Musica Domestica. 
Reproduced from 
photograph of 
model, The Amer- 
ican Museum of 
Notural History. 


PR ee 


SANTOBA zB 


(MONSANTO DDT) 


Santobane* is a uniform, free-flowing, granular product and can 
be easily solubilized or milled. It is recognized as outstanding for 


ONSANTO liquid and aerosol formulations, as well as for dusts. 
The present supply of Santobane is not equai to the demand. 
However, as soon as raw materials become more plentiful, ade- 


CHIC 


SERVING INOUSTAY wen staves mies Meantime, your inquiries are invited. Write: MONSANTO 
a Po ae CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South 
‘ Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Wes, the American apple in- 
dustry is a big one...amounting to nearly a 
quarter billion dollars. For over 15 years, 
Pennsalt has contributed to this industry by . 
producing insecticides for the control of the 
apple’s greatest enemy—the codling moth. 


Pennsalt’s latest codling moth killer is Penco 
WB-50—a micron-sized powder containing 


50% DDT for water suspension sprays. Growers ‘ 


of apples and other fruits have found Penco | 
WB-50 most successful in their codling moth — , 
control programs. 7 


WB-50 contains special wetting agents for | 
thorough coverage and long residual killing 
effects. It will not floc excessively in hard waters, 
mixes easily with minimum agitation. And 
remember—it’s made by Pennsalt, a leading pro- 
ducer of the basic chemicals contained in it. 


For the best in DDT, think first of Penco. All 
Penco products are exhaustively tested and 
roved—in the field and in our Whitemarsh 
esearch Laboratories— to do a special job and 
do it well. Write our Agricultural Chemicals 
Division for full particulars. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
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1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Tacoma, Wash. ’ Bryon, Texas 
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HERE'S A FIRST LOOK AT Ss ix I D S 


. 
vi 


ACTS in three ways—as stomach 
poison, contact poison, and fumigant. 


COMBINES many vatues ofarsen- 


icals, nicotine, rotenone, and several 
fumigants now in use. 


THEREFORE, scmarkabiy eftec 


tive for control of most agricultural 


and horticultural insect pests. 
DEADLY 1 many insccts af PROTECTS domestic animals 
from lice, ticks, and sucking flies. 


fecting man and his habitations. 


CONTROLS snany sucking ana 


chewing insects with one applica- 
tion. Especially deadly to weevils. 


LESS toxic to warmblooded ani- 
mals than many other insecticides. 


SOLUBLE tor use in 


poepering Squle epeaye. MIXES readily with usual dust diluents 


eas, aa 


dangerous residue on fruits and vegetables. 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


 Copporttion — 
17 Fost 42nd Street, New York 17, NY. 


Production now in the pilot plant stage, 
benzene hexachloride will be manufactured in 
commercial quantities under the trade name SIXIDE. 
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most econo 
emulsifiable co 
readily in hard, soft 


‘ch a minimum 
p to 24 hours. 


For DDT emulsifiable 
remain clear ‘ndefinitely at te peratures 
: as low 4s c. DDT concentrates emulsions W 
; ade ATLOX 1045-A emulstty and with no oil separation U 
quickly and easily in hard, oft or sea 
water — more than meeting exacting _— 
| UNRRA specifications: 
t 
and 1 EEN Pe | 
Ideal emulsifiers for making weed-killers . | | 
t oil sprays and summer oil sprays» | 
oil soluble to ‘ | 


NNO. 
. ATLOX, § - 
Reg. U.S. Pat —" TWEEN— 
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POWELL AND ONLY POWELL 
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IT'S POWELL MANUFACTURED—Powco Brand 
Antu — alpha naphthyl thiourea — is made by 
Powell ‘under the most rigid conditions of 
production control. Every batch is uniform 
in quality and killing power. Make sure you 
specify Powco Brand when you order Antu. 


em. 


IT’S POWELL TESTED~ Every batch is biologi- 
cally tested in our own laboratories to insure 
a consistent, high-quality product. When you 
specify Powco Brand Antu you specify the best. 
We take out the risk before you buy. 


IT’S POWCO BRAND ANTU-—The rat killer the 
world has been waiting for. Economical, effec- 
tive, extremely acceptable to rats, Antu is a 
specific for Brown (Norway) rats. Kills in 12 to 
48 hours. Use it in standard bait formulas in as 
little as 1 to 3% concentrations. Use it as a 
tracking poison—package it in dust guns or 
haker top cans. Put it up in edible pellets. 
is ready for delivery—100‘% concentrate 

20‘: powder. Write, wire or phone for a 


CT RE 


eT. FT... 


TS NS 


s. 
JOHN POWELL & CO., INC., Dept. AC 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
() Please send sample of Powco Brand Antu. 
[) Please send descriptive literature. 


AUN POMEL ECOME > 


BASIC MATERIALS FOR | 
INSECTICIDE MANUFACTURERS 
- ONE PARK AVE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. Company 


: el Address 
U's" Warrvsvvss” , aire cide a init bake pices ae Bredk we ee 
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HE new Federal Insecticide Act de- 

designed to replace the long outmoded 

law of 1910, is before Congress. 

Early passage of the act is regarded 
by industry observers as being likely. At least, 
it is believed that this bill will not suffer the 
fate of its 1946 predecessor which was still in 
committee when Congress adjourned. Condi- 
tions surrounding the new bill appear to be 
much more favorable, since H.R. 1237 finds the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, farm interests, 
and both branches of the insecticide industry 
reportedly in accord favoring it. 


The new law, main provisions of which are 
given elsewhere in this issue, is the culmination 
of three years’ effort on the part of interested 
groups to reach a compromise on a number of 
provisions of the bill. Passage of the act will 
give reputable manufacturers and distributors 
of insecticides nothing of which to be fearful. 
Those most likely to feel the sting of the law 
are the fly-by-nighters and chiselers who are able 
to operate at all only through legal loopholes 
or lack of an adequate law. Passage of the law, 
in our opinion, will be a good thing. It fills in 
gaps which the old act left untouched, and pro- 
vides the means for improved enforcement. 


HE opportunity to develop foreign 
markets in chemicals and other sup- 
plies for agriculture seems to be in- 
creasing in tempo, according to re- 
ports reaching the United States from abroad. 
David G. Hoyer, recently returned from a 
survey of the market in numerous countries of 
Europe, emphasizes the desirability of exporting 
as much goods as possible immediately. Other- 
wise, the U.S. will find itself in a disadvantage- 
ous position later in the world chemical export 
trade picture, he indicates. 


Although American manufacturers might 
ordinarily welcome calls from abroad for more 
of their goods, their hands are tied today by 
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production limitations. Nothing would evi- 
dently please them better than to make large 
shipments to Europe. All that needs to be done, 
of course, is to dig up the materials to ship. 


ESPITE innumerable handicaps, not 
the least of which has been govern- 
mental interference, the fertilizer in- 


dustry has made a remarkable pro- 
duction record during the past year. In an 
oral report before the Subcommittee on Fer- 
tilizers of the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives on January 31, 
M. H. Lockwood, president of the National 
Fertilizer Association told the Committee that 
more than 14 million tons of fertilizer were 
produced in 1946, a figure double the industry’s 
pre-war tonnage. Plant food content has also 
been increased. 


The fact that the fertilizer industry con- 
tinues to take steps to increase production is 
seen in some 65 new plants coming into opera- 
tion, and 44 other plants, previously established, 
expanding their facilities. Also new phosphate 
mines and basic processing plants are being de- 
veloped. Significant, however, were Mr. Lock- 
wood’s statements that if this progress is to 
be maintained, the industry cannot be handi- 
capped by labor and transportation difficulties, 
nor can its materials, products and equipment 
be permitted to be diverted arbitrarily to other 
uses. The latter statement obviously refers to 
the recall by the army of tank cars leased to 
the industry for the movement of sulfuric acid, 
anhydrous ammonia and ammonia solutions. 
This action,—actual consummation of which we 
doubt — would result in a tremendous loss of 
production, as Mr. Lockwood stated. 


The industry’s determination to supply world 
fertilizer needs deserves every support, and with 
reasonable cooperation from various govern- 
mental agencies and good luck in labor rela- 
tins, it can succeed. 
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ICHIGAN farmers made tre- 


mendous gains in the use of 

agricultural chemicals under 
the pressure of wartime food produc- 
tion goals. It is important that these 
gains be maintained and progress 
made during normal food production 
demands. 

Revolutionary changes taking 
place in the insecticide and fungicide 
fields present a serious problem to 
dealers and distributors. It is further 
realized that the changes of today are 
merely the forerunners of those of 
the future. Specialists devoting their 
entire time to the study of new 
insecticide and fungicide materials 
and their application are finding it 
difficult to keep adequately informed. 
Dealers who handle many products 
know they can’t possibly keep up-to- 
date without some outside help. 

Federal and State extension 
workers are rendering excellent serv- 
ice which is highly valued by many 
growers. However, it is estimated 
that approximately seventy-five per 
cent of the growers in Michigan still 
rely on their local dealer for infor- 
mation and recommendations on the 
use of agricultural chemicals. Dealers 
and distributors alike apparently 
realize that they carry a_ heavy 
responsibility. 


Guest Editorial written especially for 


this issue of Agricultural 


Dealers, Distributors of 
Agricultural Chemicals Feel 


Need of Re-Education 


By Bernard C. Manker 


President Michigan Insecticide-Fungicide Institute 


In order efficiently to serve 
their farming communities, Michigan 
dealers and distributors have incor- 
porated an educational organization. 
This is known as the Michigan Insec- 
ticide-Fungicide Institute. It is the 
outgrowth of a dealer and distributor 
school originated at Michigan State 
College three years ago by Dr. Ray 
Hutson, chief entomologist, and Dr. 
J. H. Muncie, plant pathologist. The 
attendance at this school has grown 
from 10 the first year to 275 last 
year, and is expected to reach 500 
this year. 

The foremost objective of the 
Institute is collecting and spreading 
accurate and current information on 
the properties and uses of agricul- 
tural chemicals and related materials 
to the users through its active mem- 
bers. Other objectives include: re- 
vision of State Laws and their en- 
forcement; uniform recommendations 
by dealers, distributors, manufac- 
turers and extension workers. Uni- 
form recommendations are essential 
to securing the growers’ confidence. 
Naturally, uniformity is of first im- 
portance in the encouragement of 
the use of agricultural chemicals, 
particularly new chemicals. 

Despite the relatively short 
time the Institute has been operating, 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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Great Asset Seen in U.S. Deposits of 


Phosphate 


HE actual start of the phosphate 

industry dates from 1840, with 

the publication of Justus von 
Liebig’s great book “Organic Chem- 
istry in its Applications to Agriculture 
and Physiology.” In that pioneer 
work Liebig discussed the  inter- 
relations of soil minerals, animal man- 
ures, light, air, and moisture and 
supplying phosphates and lime to 
growing plants through the use of 
ground-up bones. He knew that 
grinding bones to a fine mesh caused 
them to decompose more quickly in 
the soil. To this same purpose he 
recommended probably for the first 
time the practice of adding t» 
the bones sulfuric acid to render more 
quickly available to plant life the 
phosphate contained in the bones. He 
also predicted the rise of a great 
chemical fertilizer industry (pp. 187- 
188): “A time will come,” he wrote, 
“when fields will be manured with a 
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By Vincent Sauchelli 


Director, Agricultural Research, 


The Davison Chemical Corporation. 


solution of glass (silicate of potash) 
with ashes of straw and the salts of 
phosphoric acid, prepared in chemical 
factories.” 

Within a generation from the time 
he published his book, the fertilizer 
industry was in fact well established. 
The subsequent rapid development 
was due primarily to the vision and 
work of Sir John Bennett Lawes, an 
Englishman, who was the first to pro- 
duce a commercial water-soluble phos- 
phate by treating a raw phosphate 
carrier with sulfuric acid. Lawes took 


Hydraulic mining for phosphate 
near Bertlow, Florida. Natural re- 
sources of phosphate rock in the 
U.S. are generous, an important 
asset to American aariculture. (Photo 
courtesy Davison Chemical Corp.) 


out a patent in May, 1842, in which 
he claimed to make superphosphate, 
“by decomposing bones, bone ash, 
bone dust, apatite, phosphorite, and 
other substances containing phos- 
phoric acid, mixing a quantity of 
sulfuric acid just sufficient to set free 
such phosphoric acid as will hold in 
solution the undecomposed phosphate 
of lime.” 

By 1862 plants in the United 
Kingdom were producing over 150,- 
000 tons of superphosphate. As a 
result of its effective properties to 
furnish essential phosphorus to plan: 
life, superphosphate continued to be 
popular so that by 1940, nearly a 
century later, the world production of 
ordinary superphosphate amounted 
close to 16 million metric tons of 17 
percent average P.O; content. The 
United States accounted for about 25 
percent or nearly 4 million tons and 
Great Britain about 560,000 tons. 
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Rock Phosphate Deposits 


ATURE has favored the 
United States with generous 
deposits of rock phosphate. Resources 
of this kind seem to be more appre- 
ciated in periods of extreme emer- 
gency such as that experienced during 
the recent war. German scientists 
strongly lamented the lack of phos- 
phate sources within the Reich, siace 
agriculture is the solid strength of 
any nation. As Liebig pointed out in 
his remarkable book, referring to 
agriculture: “There is no profession 
which can be compared in importance 
with that of agriculture, for to it 
belongs the production of food for 
man and animals; on it depends the 
welfare and the riches of states, and 
all commerce. There is no other pro- 
fession in which the application of 
correct principles is productive of 
more beneficial effects, or is of greater 
and more decided influence.” (p. 138) 
And the key to a permanent agri- 
culture is phosphorus. Phosphorus is 
essential to all life—plant, animal and 
human. Its only source is in natural 
deposits; it has no substitute; it has 
never been synthesized. Without it in 
adequate, available quantities, plants 
cannot grow nor utilize calcium. 
Animals grazing on phosphorus-de- 
ficient herbage become susceptible to 
diseases, bone disorders, and nutri- 
tional anemia. Health for human 
beings and animals is traced directly 
to fertile soils. Although phosphorus 
is only one of the essential nutrients, 
its essentiality is emphasized by the 


Table 1. 


Phosphate Annually Lost From the Soils of the United States, Its Value and 
Amounts Returned in Fertilizer. 


Items 


Crops (harvested areas) '** 
Grazing (pastures) 
Total lost by crops and grazing 


Lost by erosion and leveling of 
harvested acres only 


ing of cropped acres 
Applied as fertilizer 1944 
Same expressed as percent 


Applied as fertilizers, annually 
1935-39 


Same expressed as percent 


Recommended as desirable 


Estimated grand total lost in nation 
by crops, grazing, erosion and leach- 


Same as percent of grand total lost. 


| Phosphate (P.O,) 
| Tons 7 
| 1.600 $160,000,000 
1,145 114,000,000 
2,745 274,000,000 
2,061 206,000,000 
4,806 480,000,000 
1,305 130,000,000 
27% 
719 72,000,000 
15% — 
2,700 270,000,000 
56% — 


1 Values taken at approximately retail market prices of 5 cents per pound P.O, or K,O. These 
values are hardly realistic when applied to nutrients lost, but are very realistic when applied 
to the purchasing of fertilizers to replace losses and to build soil fertility. 


2 Area considered: Harvested crops, 365 million acres; grazing, 1,000 million acres. Total 
area of U.S.A., 1,900 million acres. (Compiled from Soils and Men, page 99, 1938, and other 


U.S.D.A,. releases by G. D. Searseth.) 


fact that the majority of soils contain 
only limited quantities of it, and it 
cannot, like ammonia, be synthesized 
by man. When it is deficient in crop- 
land, it can be replaced only by ap- 
plications of phosphatic fertilizers or 
animal manures and plant residues. 
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These considerations cause every 
civilized country to secure and main- 
tain its supplies of phosphate by 
every known means. The processing 
of raw rock phosphate is the most 
important single means. A country 
which has rock phosphate deposits 
within its borders is consequently in 
a stronger economic position than its 
neighbors who may not possess such 
resources. In this respect the United 
States, as previously mentioned, is 
enviably strong. Within its borders it 
has about 51.5 percent of the known 
deposits of the entire world, or about 
14.8 billion tons.'' Despite this huge 
natural resource, a great deal of con- 
cern has been expressed by agricul- 
tural leaders regarding the enormous 
net losses of phosphorus from our 
soils every year through agricultural 
production and soil erosion. Accord- 
ing to a study made by the National 
Resources Board, and reported to 


1 Data from U.S.D.A. Miseell. Pub. 586 (1946) 
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Congress in 1939, our net annual loss 
of phosphorus is about 3.2 million 
cons of P,O;* equivalent. This is the 
mount of P.O; contained in 16 
million tons of 20 percent super- 
phosphate—almost twice our present 
total annual production. 

It was estimated by the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee that “this rate 
of loss, if continued, would exhaust 
the phosphoric content of the soil of 
the United States in 240 years, but 
long before that time conditions would 
have become intolerable. Exhaustion 
to the point where the land cannot 
he farmed has already occurred on 
millions of acres.” 

From this table we see that farmers 
in 1944 were returning to soils only 
about one-fourth of the phosphate 
being lost annually from the country’s 
1.3 billion acres in crops and pastures. 
That we are mining the nation’s soil 
resources in phosphorus is obvious. 
But how to replenish this loss econ- 
omically poses a serious question. 
Certainly the answer is not as some 


* P.O, is the chemist’s symbol for phosphoric 
acid and is used generally in the trade to 
refer to the acid whose chemical formula is 
H.PO.. 


would have it, the government giving 
farmers the necessary phosphate as a 
grant-in-aid. It will require a long 
and patient educational effort in 
which government agencies and pri- 
vate industry must cooperate. 


World Phosphate Deposits 


USSIA is one of the countries 
which has large known deposits 
of phosphate rock estimated at nearly 
8 billion tons. Recent reports credit 


Table 2. 
Phosphate Resources of the World ' 


Region 


United States 
Florida 
Tennessee 


Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
Wyoming 


Arkansas, Kentucky, South 
Carolina 


Russia 


North Africa (Algeria, Morocco, 
Tunisia) 


Egypt 
Nauru and Ocean Islands 


Other Countries 


1,000 tons 

14,855,763 
5,691,660 
217,804 
8,944,079 
32,220 


3,876,277 
197,314 
154,324 

1,414,287 


28,870,256 


!'U.S D.A. Miseel. Pub. 586. 
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Central Asia, near the Kars-Tan 
Mountains, with about one billion 
tons. The other large deposits of the 
world are located in North Africa and 
in some of the islands of the South 
Pacific. Germany's keen interest dur- 
ing the recent War in seizing North 
Africa and Japan’s early seizure of 
Ocean and Nauru Islands were no 
doubt prompted by their hunger for 
much needed phosphorus in which 
these two formerly aggressive nations 
are badly deficient. 


Phosphate Rock Consumption 


ONSUMPTION of phosphate 
C rock in the United States has 
grown steadily since 1868, the year 
of the discovery of rock in South 
Carolina. The National Fertilizer 
Association has estimated that the 
long-time growth trend indicates a 
consumption of about 6'4) million 
tons within the next 25 years if all 
factors continue favorably. The rate 
of rock consumption and superphos- 
phate production in the United States 
is seen in Table 3 which is based on 


NEA and U.S.D.A. statistics. 


Our foreign trade in phosphate 
rock before the war was large, amount- 
ing in the 1935-1939 period to an 
average of 1,220,000 tons per year. 
It is expected that exports of this re- 
source will be resumed in view of the 
shortage of phosphate deposits in the 
large consuming markets of Europe, 
Asia and South America. 

As was previously pointed out, 
most of the mineral phosphate which 
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Table 3. 
Tons rock consumption and superphosphate production in the U.S.A. 
Superphosphate 
Rock Rock . P 
Year Production’ |c tion! —— 
onsumption (Basis 18% grade)’ 
1,000 tons 1,000 tons 1.000 tons 
1910 2,595 
1920 4,596.4 3,398.6 5.130 
1930 4,397.6 3,061.3 4.415 
1940 4,483.0 3,644.1 4,865 
1944 6.022.0 5,055.07 7.442 
1945 ‘ 8,036 


1U.S.D.A. Miscel. Publ. No. 586. 
2NFA 


is in the form ot 


superphosphate. From the early days 


reaches the soil 


of Sir John B. Lawes, available phos- 
phates have been made by low-cost, 
simple methods involving essentially 
the action of sulfuric acid on the raw 
rock. Even today in the United States 
more than 65 percent of the phos- 
phate materials used in fertilizing the 
soil comprise superphosphates derived 
methods. 
ments in equipment have from time 
been introduced into the 
process. The granulation process in- 
troduced commercially by The Davi- 
son Chemical Company in the early 


by such Some improve: 


to time 


1930's, was an outstanding improve- 
ment in superphosphate technology. 


One of the chief arguments against 
ordinary superphosphate is that it 
carries a relatively low percentage of 
plant food, namely from 16 to 20 
percent P.O, equivalent. Otherwise 
it is an excellent fertilizer, simple, 
easy to make and fairly economica! 
when used close to producing points. 
This is, of course, one of the reasons 
why it has held its top place among 
the fertilizer phosphatic carriers, un- 
challenged for over a century. 


The fertilizer industry has from 
time to time attempted to sell farmers 
concentrated superphosphate with but 
little success. Farmers are inclined to 
buy fertilizer on the cost per ton or 
per-bag and not on the cost-per-unit 
basis of plant food. This attitude has 
undoubtedly been the cause for the 
relatively small success in the market- 
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ing of concentrated superphosphates. 


Concentrated superphosphate _ is 
produced by treating raw rock phos- 
phate with phosphoric acid in place 
of sulfuric in the so-called 
method.” The cost per pound of phos- 
phorus in the concentrated  super- 
phosphate at the works is higher than 


“wet- 


the corresponding cost of a pound of 
phosphorus in the so-called normal 
grade. However, the cost delivered to 
the farm may be reversed due to sav- 
ings in the cost of bags, handling 
charges and freight, especially if it 1s 
shipped a distance of some two hun- 
dred or more miles from a producing 
point. The 
should preferably be at or close to 
rock phosphate mines to effect the 
greatest economies. 


point of manufacture 


Beginning in 1935, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority undertook an in- 
tensive campaign of education and 


farm demonstration to educate the 
farmer to buy phosphate on the basis 
of plant nutrients and to train him in 
the economic use of phosphate in an 
adjusted farm program. Later, with 
the help of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, the TVA dis- 
tributed concentrated superphosphate 
to farmers in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and even beyond in lieu of 
cash grants-in-aid. The cost of this 
type of Governmental activity is pro- 
hibitive to the fertilizer 
which works on a very close margin 
of profit. The net result has been a 
heavy increase in demand, especially 
in the Midwest, for concentrated 
superphosphate and for mixed fert- 


industry 


ilizers of higher plant food content. 
To formulate such, it is necessary to 
use double-strength superphosphate 
These concentrated phosphates how- 
ever, have the demerit of not provid- 
ing the calcium and sulfur nutrients 
which are furnished by normal super- 
phosphates. These elements do have 
substantial value as plant nutrient 
supplements, but the industry has not 
as yet figured their money value in 
making up the cost of superphosphate 
to the farmer. 


The TVA has developed several 
processes for the production of new, 
concentrated phosphorus carriers 
which have not as yet reached com- 
mercial status. These are “calcium 
metaphosphate™ (65 percent P.Q;), 
“potassium metaphosphate” (55 per- 
cent P.O;, 35 percent K.O) and 
“calcined phosphate” (up to 30 per- 
cent P,O;). Several commercial in- 


(Turn to Page 64) 


Table 4. 
Tons P.O,---U.S. Capacity and Production 
Capacity 
Tour aed Total — Total 
Normal Concentrated | Capacity | Production 
Superphosphate | Superphosphate 
| 

STi ; 
1920 1,500,000 10,000 1,510,000 895,000 
1930 1.745.000 45,000 1,790,000 | 795,000 
1940 3,520,000 | 130,000 1,630,000 | 875,000 
1944 1.375.000 | 215,000 1,790,000 | 1,380,000 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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New Insecticide Law... 


NEW proposed federal insecti- 
cide law (H. R. 1237) to re- 
place the Insecticide Act of 
1910, long held outmoded, was intro- 
duced into Congress on January 23, 
1947, by Rep. August H. Andresen, 
influential Minnesota farm member of 
the House of Representatives, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. Reports from Washington indi- 
cate that this new bill is a compromise 
measure on which farm interests, the 
Department of Agriculture, and both 
the household and agricultural insecti- 
cide industries are now in accord. The 
new proposed federal law is reported 
likely to pass quickly at the present 
session of Congress. The bill as it is 
now written is the culmination of 
more than two years of conferences 
and revisions among representatives of 
industry, agriculture and government. 
The proposed federal economic 
poisons law which was introduced 
into Congress last year and was the 
subject of disagreements at committee 
hearings failed to be reported out he- 
fore Congress adjourned late in 1946. 
The disputed provision of the 1946 
bill requiring yearly registration of 
insecticides, fungicides, rodenticides, 
ete., with USDA has been compro- 
mised in the new hill to require only 
one permanent registration for each 
product, and only one registration 
where the same formula is sold under 
a number of brand names such as in 
the case of private label products. 
The essential provisions of the 
new proposed law follow: 
Sec. 1. This Act may be cited as the 


“Federal Insecticide. Fungicide, and 


Rodenticide Act”. 


Definitions 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

a. The term “economic poison” means 
any substance or mixture of substances in- 
tended for preventing, destroying, repel- 
ling, or mitigating any insects, rodents, 
fungi, weeds, and other forms of plant or 
animal life or viruses, except viruses on or 
in living man or other animals, which the 
Secretary shall declare to be a pest. 

b. The term “device” means any instru- 
ment or contrivance intended for trap- 
ping, destroying, repelling, or mitigating 
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insects or rodents or destroying, repelling, 
or mitigating fungi or weeds, or such other 
pests as may be designated by the Secre- 
tary, but not including equipment used for 
the application of economic poisons when 
sold separately therefrom. 

c. The term “insecticide” means any 
substance or mixture of substances in- 
tended for preventing, destroying, repel- 
ling, or mitigating any insects which may 
be present in any environment whatsoever. 

-d. The term “fungicide” means any 
substance or mixture of substances in- 
tended for preventing, destroying, repel- 
ling, or mitigating any fungi. 

e. The term “rodenticide” means any 
substance or mixture of substances in- 
tended for preventing, destroying, repelling, 
or mitigating rodents or any other verte- 
brate animal which the Secretary shall de- 
clare to be a pest. 

f. The term “herbicide” means any sub- 
stance or mixture of substances intended 
for preventing, destroying, repelling, or 
mitigating any weed. 

g. The term “weed” means any plant 
which grows where not wanted. 

h. The term “insect™ means any of the 
numerous small invertebrate animals gen- 
erally having the body more or less ob- 
viously segmented. for the most part be- 
longing to the class insecta, comprising 
six-legged, usually winged forms, as, for 
example, beetles, bugs, flies, and to other 
allied classes of arthropods whose mem- 
bers are wingless and usually have more 
than six legs, as, for example, spiders, 
mites, ticks, centipedes, and wood lice. 

i. The term “fungi” means all non- 
chlorophyll-bearing thallophytes (that is, 
all non-chlorophyll-bearing plants of a 
lower order than mosses and liverworts) 
as, for example, rusts, smuts, mildews, 
molds, yeasts, and bacteria, except those 
on or in living man or other animals. 

j. The term “ingredient statement” 
means either 

(1) a statement of the name and 
percentage of each active ingredient, 
together with the total percentage of 
the inert ingredients, in the economic 
poison; or 

(2) a statement of the name of each 
active ingredient, together with the 
name of each and total percentage of 
the inert ingredients, if any there be, 
in the economic poison (except option 
1 shall apply if the preparation its 
highly toxic to man, determined as pro- 
vided in section 6 of this Act): 

and, in addition to (1) or (2) in case the 
economic poison contains arsenic in any 
form, a statement of the percentages of 
total and water soluble arsenic, each cal- 
culated as elemental arsenic. 

k. The term “active ingredient’ means 
an ingredient which will prevent, destroy, 
repel, or mitigate insects, fungi, rodents, 
weeds or other pests. 

1. The term “inert ingredient” means 
an ingredient which is not active. 


m. The term “antidote” means a prac- 
tical immediate treatment in case of poison- 
ing and includes first-aid treatment. 

n. The term “person” means any in- 
dividual, partnership, association, corpora- 
tion, or any organized group of persons 
whether incorporated or not. 

o. The term “Territory” means any 
Territory or possession of the United 
States, excluding the Canal Zone. 

p. The term “Secretary” means the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

gq. The term “registrant” means the 
person registering any economic poison 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act. 

r. The term “label” means the written, 
printed, or graphic matter on, or attached 
to, the economic poison or device or the 
immediate container thereof, and the out- 
side container or wrapper of the retail 
package, if any there be, of the economic 
poison or device. 

s. The term “labeling” means all labels 
and other written, printed, or graphic 
matter 

(1) upon the economic poison or 
device or any of its containers or 
wrappers; 

(2) accompanying the economic 
poison or device at any time; 

(3) to which reference is made on 
the label or in literature accompanying 
the economic poison or device, except 
to current official publications of the 
United States Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Interior, the United States 
Public Health Service, State experiment 
stations, State agricultural colleges, and 
other similar Federal or State institu- 
tions or agencies authorized by law to 
conduct research in the field of econ- 
omic poisons; 

t. The term “adulterated” shall apply 
to any economic poison if its strength or 
purity falls below the professed standard 
or quality as expressed on its labeling or 
under which it is sold, or if any substance 
has been substituted wholly or in part for 
the article, or if any valuable constituent 
of the article has been wholly or in part 
abstracted. 

u. The term “misbranded™ shall apply 

(1) to any economic poison or de- 
vice if its labeling bears any statement, 
design, or graphic representation rela- 
tive thereto or to its ingredients which 
is false or misleading in any particular; 

(2) to any economic poison 

(a) if it is an imitation of or is 
offered for sale under the name of 
another economic poison; 

(b) if its labeling bears any refer- 
ence to registration under this Act; 

(c) if the labeling accompanying it 
does not contain instructions for use 
which are necessary and if complied 
with adequate for the protection of the 
public; 

(d) if the label does not contain a 
warning or caution statement which 
may be necessary and if complied with 
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adequate to prevent injury to living 
man and other vertebrate animals, 
vegetation, and useful invertebrate ani- 
mals; 

(e) if the label does not bear an in- 
gredient statement on that part of the 
immediate container and on the outside 


(c) the net weight or measure of 
the content: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary may permit reasonable variations. 
(3) Any economic poison which con- 

tains any substance or substances in quant- 
ities highly toxic to man, determined as 
provided in section 6 of this Act, unless 


the person residing in the United States 
from whom he received the guaranty or 
undertaking; and 

(4) for any person to use for his 
own advantage or to reveal, other than 
to the Secretary, or officials or em- 
ployees of the United States Depart- 


container or wrapper, if there be one, the label shall bear, in addition to any ment of Agriculture, or other Federal " 
through which the ingredient statement other matter required by this Act— agencies, or to the courts in response . 
on the immediate container cannot be (a) the skull and crossbones; to a subpena, or to physicians, and in 2 
clearly read, of the retail package which (b) the word “poison” prominently emergencies to pharmacists and other : 
is presented or displayed under cust- (IN RED) on a background of dis- qualified persons, for use in the prep- . 
omary conditions of purchase; tinctly contrasting color; and aration of antidotes, in accordance with " 
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ifixed to such container, and to the out- 
side container or wrapper of the retail 
package, if there be one through which 
the required information on the immediate 
container cannot be clearly read, a label 
hearing 
(a) the name and address of the 
manufacturer, registrant, or person for 
whom manufactured: 
(b) the name, brand, or trade-mark 
under which said article is sold: and 
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have access to and to copy such records 
as authorized by section 5 of this Act: 

(3) for any person to give a guar- 
anty or undertaking provided for in 
section 7 which is false in any particu- 
lar, except that a person who receives 
and relies upon a guaranty authorized 
under section 7 may give a guaranty 
to the same effect, which guaranty shall 
contain in addition to his own name 
and address the name and address of 


the proposed claims for it or if the article 
and its labeling and other material required 
to be submitted do not comply with the 
provisions of this Act, he shall notify the 
registrant of the manner in which the 
article, labeling, or other material required 
to be submitted fail to comply with the 
Act so as to afford the registrant an op- 
portunity to make the corrections neces- 
sary. If, upon receipt of such notice, the 
registrant insists that such corrections are 
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not necessary and requests in writing that 
« be registered, the Secretary shall register 
the article, under protest, and such regis- 
tration shall be accompanied by a warn- 
ing, in writing, to the registrant of the 
apparent failure of the article to comply 
with the provisions of this Act. In order 
to protect the public, the Secretary, on his 
own motion, may at any time, cancel the 
registration of an economic poison and in 
lieu thereof issue a registration under pro- 
test in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
cedure. In no event shall registration of 
an article, whether or not protested, be 
construed as a defense for the commission 
of any offense prohibited under section 3 
of this Act. 

d. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, registration is not re- 
quired in the case of an economic poison 
shipped from one plant to another plant 
operated by the same person and used 
solely at such plant as a constituent part 
to make an economic poison which is 
registered under this Act. 


Books and Records 


Sec. 5. For the purposes of enforcing 
the provisions of this Act, any manu- 
facturer, distributor, carrier, dealer, or 
any person who sells or offers for sale, 
delivers or offers for delivery, or who 
receives or holds any economic poison or 
device subject to this Act, shall upon re- 
quest of any employee of the United 
States Department of Agriculture or any 
employee of any State, Territory, or polit- 
ical subdivision, duly designated by the 
Secretary, furnish or permit such person 
at all reasonable times to have access to. 
and to copy all records showing the de- 
livery, movement, or holding of such 
economic poison or device, including the 
quantity, the date of shipment and receipt, 
and the name of the consignor and con- 
signee: and in the event of the inability 
of any person to produce records con- 
taining such information. all other records 
and information relating to such delivery. 
movement. or holding of the econemic 
poison or device. Notwithstanding this 
provision, however, the specific evidence 
obtained under this section shall not be 
used in a criminal prosecution of the 
person from whom obtained. 


Enforcement 

Sec. 6. a. The Secretary (except as 
otherwise provided in this section) is 
authorized to make rules and regulations 
for carrying out the provisions of this Act, 
including the collection and examination 
of samples of economic poisons and devices 
subject to this Act. The Secretary is, in 
addition, authorized after opportunity for 
hearing 

(1) to declare a pest any form of 
plant or animal life or virus which is 
injurious to plants, man, domestic ani- 
mals, articles, or substances: 

(2) to determine economic poisons, 
and quantities of substances contained 
in economic poisons, which are highly 
toxic to man: and 

(3) to determine standards of color- 
ing or discoloring for economic poisons, 
and to subject economic poisons to the 
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requirements of section 3a (4) of this 

Act. 

b. The Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall jointly 
prescribe regulations for the enforcement 
of section 10 of this Act. 

c. The examination of economic poisons 
or devices shall be made in the United 
States Department of Agriculture or else- 
where as the Secretary may designate for 
the purpose of determining from such 
examination whether they comply with 
the requirements of this Act, and if it 
shall appear from any such examination 
that they fail to comply with the require- 
ments of this Act, the Secretary shall cause 
notice to be given to the person against 
whom criminal proceedings are contem- 
plated. Any person so notified shall be 
given an opportunity to present his views, 
either orally or in writing, with regard to 
such contemplated proceedings, and if in 
the opinion of the Secretary it appears that 
the provisions of this Act have been 
violated by such person, then the Secretary 
shall certify the facts to the proper United 
States attorney, with a copy of the results 
of the analysis or the examination of such 
article: Provided, That nothing in this Act 
shall be construed as requiring the Secre- 
tary to report for prosecution or for the 
institution of libel proceedings minor vio- 
lations of this Act whenever he believes 
that the public interest will be adequately 
served by a suitable written notice of 
warning. 

d. It shall be the duty of each United 
States attorney, to whom the Secretary or 
his agents shall report any violation of 
this Act, to cause appropriate proceedings 
to be commenced and prosecuted in the 
proper courts of the United States without 
delay. 

e. The Secretary shall, by publication 
in such manner as he may prescribe, give 
notice of all:judgments entered in actions 
instituted under the authority of this Act. 


Exemptions 
Sec. 7. a. The penalties provided for 
a violation of section 3a of this Act shall 
not apply to— 

(1) any person who establishes a 
guaranty signed by, and containing the 
name and address of, the registrant or 
person residing in the United States 
from whom he purchased and received 
in good faith the article in the same 
unbroken package, to the effect that 
the article was lawfully registered at 
the time of sale and delivery to him, 
and that it complies with the other 
requirements >f this Act, designating 
this Act. In such case the guarantor 
shall be subject to the penalties which 
would otherwise attach to the person 
holding the guaranty under the pro- 
visions of this Act: 

(2) any carrier while lawfully en- 
gaged in transporting an economic 
poison or device if such carrier upon 
request by a person duly designated by 
the Secretary shall permit such person 
to copy all records showing the trans- 
actions in and movement of the articles: 

(3) to public officials while engaged 
in the performance of their official 
duties: 


(4) to the manufacturer or shipper 
of an economic poison for experimental 
use only by or under the supervision 
of any Federal or State agency author- 
ized by law to conduct research in the 
field of economic poisons; or by others 
if a permit has been obtained before 
shipment in accordance with regula- 
tions promulgated by the Secretary. 


Penalties 


Sec. 8. a. Any person violating section 
3a (1) of this Act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall on conviction be 
fined not more than $1,000. 

b. Any person violating any provision 
other than section 3a (1) of this Act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
upon conviction be fined not more than 
$500 for the first offense, and on con- 
viction of each subsequent offense be fined 
not more than $1,000: Provided, That an 
offense committed more than five years 
after the last previous conviction shall be 
considered a first offense: And provided 
further, That in any case where a regis- 
trant was issued a warning by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to the provisions of section 
4 c of this Act, he shall in each instance 
upon conviction for an offense concerning 
which he had been so warned, be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than one year, or both such fine 
and imprisonment; and the registration of 
the article with reference to which the 
violation occurred shall terminate auto- 
matically. An article the registration of 
which has been terminated may not again 
be registered unless the article, its labeling, 
and other material required to be sub 
mitted appear to the Secretary to comply 
with all the requirements of this Act. 

c. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, in case any person, with 
intent to defraud, uses or reveals informa- 
tion relative to formulas of products ac- 
quired under the authority of section 4 
of this Act, he shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than three years, or both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

d. When construing and enforcing the 
provisions of this Act, the act, omission, 
or failure, of any officer, agent, or other 
person acting for or employed by any per- 
son shall in every case be also deemed to 
be the act, omission, or failure of such 
person as well as that of the person 
employed. 


Seizures 


Sec. 9. a. Any economic poison or 
device that is being transported from one 
State, Territory, or District to another, or, 
having been transported, remains unsold 
or in original unbroken packages, or that 
is sold or offered for sale in the District of 
Columbia or any Territory, or that is im- 
ported from a foreign country, shall be 
liable to be proceeded against in any dis- 
trict court of the United States in the 
district where it is found and seized for 
confiscation by a process of libel for con- 
demnation— 

(1) in the case of an economic 
poison 
(Turn to Page 53) 
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ESPITE competition from var- 
ious quarters, wood continues 
to be a favorite construction 

material. On the farm, wood remains 
the foremost building material. Es- 
sential not only for dwellings and 
other farm buildings, there is also a 
constant need for wooden fence posts, 
rural utility poles and rustic con- 
struction. To permit the agricultural 
worker to take advantage of the non- 
durable but otherwise satisfactory 
woods commonly plentiful in many 
localities, simple yet effective methods 
have been developed for making the 
available stock resistant to decay and 
insects, 

Under certain conditions, all 
too common, wood becomes suscept- 
ible to the attack of destructive organ- 
isms. Wood may decay because of 
the activity of fungi which infect its 
fibre and cause it to disintegrate. 
Conditions of high humidity are 
especially favorable to the growth of 
these microorganisms. Such an en- 
vironment often prevails in stables, 
pigpens, sheep sheds, dairy barns, 
storage cellars, and even in dwellings. 
Moisture is also transmitted to wood 
by contact with the ground in build- 
ings with wooden foundations, in 
porches, stockfeeding troughs, stone 
boats, gates, trellises and arbors, and 
fence posts. (1) The life of wood is 
also materially reduced by insects. 
Termites, powder post beetles, worms, 
grubs and other insects not only in- 
habit wood, but often find their 
nutrition in it. 

The life of wood placed under 
conditions favorable to decay or in- 
sect attack can be greatly extended 


ane 


by treatment with suitable preserva- 
tives. By such methods, the cost per 
year of service is considerably reduced 
below that of similar wood without 
treatment. (2) Aside from the im- 
portant factor of cutting down main- 
tenance costs, there are other definite 
advantages arising from the use of 
wood preservatives. Since decaying 
timbers are highly inflammable when 
dry, preservative treatment reduces 
fire hazard by keeping the wood 
sound. Moreover, 
wood maintains a high strength over 
a longer period of time, while decay- 


well - preserved 


ing timber rapidly loses its strength. 
By lengthening the life of wood and 
permitting the use of lower-grade, 
ordinarily less durable material, pres- 
ervation treatments not only conserve 
individual timber supplies but also the 
nation’s timber resources. (3) 

Wood preservation by chem- 
ical treatment has been employed for 
more than two centuries. (4) In that 
time many substances and methods 
have been developed and much has 
been learned. Today it is appreciated 
that the degree of protection given by 
a good preservative depends largely 
upon the absorption and penetration 
obtained. It is also realized that the 
amount of preservative which must be 
incorporated in wood to _ provide 
adequate protection depends not only 
upon the species and type of wood 
being treated, but also upon the in- 
tended use of the wood. 

Some preservative processes are 
relatively simple and _ inexpensive, 
while others are quite complicated 
and require rather elaborate, expen- 
sive equipment. For satisfactory re- 


sults with any method of treatment, 
however, the timber must be sound 
and suitably prepared for injection or 
impregnation with the preservative. 
As pointed out by authorities (2,5) 
in the field, it must be remembered 
that preservatives will not make weak 
timber strong nor restore the strength 
of wood that has been partially des- 
troyed by decay. 

Methods for treating wood 
with preservatives are classified broad- 
ly as pressure and nonpressure proces- 
ses. It is generally recognized that the 
most effective methods of treating 
wood with preservatives are by pres- 
sure processes. Although the several 
pressure methods may differ in cer- 
tain details, in general they are all 
hased on the same basic principle. 
The wood, placed on steel cars, is run 
into a long steel cylinder. This is 
closed and filled with preservative. 


preservative into the wood until the 
desired amount has been absorbed. 
The so-called “full-cell” and the 
“empty-cell” processes are the prin- 
cipal types of pressure treatments 
commonly used in commercial prac- 
tices. 

Obviously such pressure meth- 
ods are not available to the farmer or 
other small land-holder who may wish 
to process or treat his own timber. 
For such individuals, nonpressure 
methods provide comparatively simple 
yet quite effective means for treating 
wood to protect it against decay and 
insects. 

Quite a number of nonpressure 
methods have been developed. Pre- 
servatives may be applied by brushing 
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or spraying, charring and spraying, 
dipping, steeping, diffusion in the sap 
stream, and the hot-and-cold-bath or 
open tank treatment. Steeping wood 
for a week or more in a preservative 
solution, the application of sap-stream 
diffusion methods, and the hot-and- 
cold-bath treatments are capable of 
giving satisfactory protection when 
properly applied. All of these treat- 
ments may be applied on a small scale 
without the use of the expensive 
equipment required in the pressure 
processes. (6) In addition, a number 
of other fairly simple, more or less 
efficient methods have been described 
in the technical and patent literature. 
(5,7,8,9) The most effective of these 
nonpressure processes is the open 
tank, or hot-and-cold-bath, which is 
often used on a commercial scale, 
principally with creosote as the im- 
pregnating agent. 

During recent years, interest 
has been focused on the preservative 
processes variously known as sap- 
stream methods, modified Boucherie 
or sap displacement methods, or tree 
injection methods. Chemical impreg- 
nations of trees and poles by such 
methods have been tried out in one 
form or another for centuries, but 
were not widely used because they did 
not appear to be commercially feas- 
ible. Work by American investigators 
(10,11,12,13) and foreign students, 
(14,15) however, has revived and 
improved the older methods so that 
today such procedures are finding 
recommendation (16,17) as being 
particularly suited to the needs of the 
farmer and small processor. 


Employing aqueous solutions 
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of preservative salts, such as chro- 
mated zine chloride, zine chloride, 
copper sulfate and others, which are 
distributed within the wood by means 
of normal physiological activities, the 
processes are applicable both to fresh- 
ly felled timber and standing trees. 
Many kinds of hardwood and soft- 
wood saplings or small trees may be 
treated by these simple methods to 
yield better fence posts, bean poles, 
garden stakes and the like. Such 
treated products will last many years 
longer than untreated ones. 

Freshly cut saplings may be 
treated by “stepping” or immersing 
their cut ends in a solution of the 
requisite preserving chemical. Leaving 
a few upper branches on the trees 
facilitates and speeds the treating 
process. For larger trees or trunk 
sections, the capping method may be 
employed. By this method the butt 
end of a filled tree or one end of a 
pole is encased in a cap container 
which holds the solution in direct con- 
tact with the wood until the chemical 
is absorbed. A combination cap and 
container can be made from a length 
of automobile inner tube. (10) Water- 
tight, collar-like containers of rubber- 
ized fabric or coated crepe paper may 
also be used, (5) and at least one 
rubber cap for treating the ends of 
wooden poles or the like with preser- 
vatives has been patented. (18) Var- 
ious other simple devices are also used. 
(16) 

Collar and banding methods 
are employed to treat standing trees 
to preserve them from decay and in- 


sects when used after the trees are 


cut down and sectioned. These meth- 
ods require more materials and labor 
and are more complicated than either 
stepping or capping. These various 
sap-stream methods may be used with 
trees up to about eight inches in 
diameter, but there remains a need 
for a more practical method for treat- 
ing large trees. (10) 

The growing use of these and 
other nonpressure methods has opened 
a new market for special wood-pre- 
servative chemicals. Literally scores 
of chemicals and chemical mixtures 
have been used in the past and it is 
said (4) that even today there are 
almost as many chemical preserva- 
tives. for wood as there are wood 
species. Actually, however, compar- 
atively few materials have been found 
to have real value as wood preserva- 
tives because they fail to meet one or 
more of the basic requirements for 
such products. 


Qualifications Named 
yun properties of a good wood 


preservative are well established. 
(19) Stated briefly, (10) such a pre- 
servative should be: (a) destructive 
or repellent to injurious fungi and 
insects over a reasonably long time: 
(b) harmless to man and other warm- 
blooded animals; (c) easily applied 
for ready absorption and even distri- 
bution; (d) reasonably cheap and 
readily available; (e) non-injurious t 
the treated wood; and (f) non-cor- 
rosive to metal. For special uses ad- 
ditional requirements may _ include 
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cleanliness, paintability, freedom from 
odor or color, fire resistance, moisture 
repellence, freedom from swelling, or 
various combinations of these prop- 
erties. (20) 

A number of these character- 
istics can be determined by suitable 
laboratory tests. (21) By such meth- 

ods, it is possible within a_ few 
months to determine whether the ma- 
terial under investigation is sufficiently 
promising to warrant extensive field 
tests under service conditions. Un- 
fortunately, there is no laboratory test 
capable of substituting for long-time 
exposure tests under actual use con 
ditions. Such studies, usually cover- 
ing many years, are also essential for 
determining the satisfactory minimum 
dosage required for each chemical un- 
der examination. 

As a result of such tests and 
on the basis of long-time usage, speci- 
fications for certain wood preserving 
chemicals have been developed b: 
Government agencies as well as by 
industrial groups, such as the Amer- 
ican Wood-Preservers’ Association. 
However, as noted in one publication, 
(6) these standards need not conflict 
with other recommendations — for 
simple, inexpensive treatments for use 
on the farm or b, che small processor 
of trees, poles, posts, rustic work, ete. 

Materials of established pro- 
tective value are available on the 
market under standard chemical ot 
proprietary names. Many new prod: 
ucts are being developed as well, a 
fact clearly evident in the number of 
patents being granted for wood pre- 
servative products. As might be ex- 
pected, some of these preservatives 
are more effective than others. In- 
deed it has been said (20) that all of 
them possess certain disadvantages 
which limit their use, as well as cer- 
tain specific characteristics that make 
them especially suitable for specific 
purposes. 

With the possible exception of 
certain chemical mixtures, wood pre 
servatives may be divided into three 
general classes: (a) the toxic oils, like 
creosote, which are relatively insoluble 
in water and of low volatility; (b) the 
inorganic salts and similar materials 
that are used in aqueous solution; and 
(c) highly toxic chemicals that are 
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dissolved in a solvent or solvent mix: 
ture other than water. 


The common commercial pre- 
servative oils include the creosotes of 
various derivations, solutions of creo- 
sote, and anthracene oils or carbolin- 
iums. As a group, they are especially 
suited for the treatment of timber to 
be used in contact with the ground, 
but may also be used for protection 
above ground. 


Payor poor creosote is the stand- 
ard wood preservative in this 
country. (22) A black or brownish 
vil obtained in the distilling of coal 
tar, it has been used as a wood pre- 
servative for more than a century. 
No other chemical has had such 
extensive use or such long service 
records, or has been proved to be so 
effective for timber to be used in or 
above the ground. Although for gen- 
eral outdoor service in structural 
timber there is, as yet, no better pre 
servative than coal-tar creosote, it has 
certain properties that are not advan- 
tageous for some uses. Freshly creo- 
soted timber will ignite easily and 
burn readily, but after seasoning, the 
treated wood is comparable to un- 
treated timber in inflammability. 

Some people find the odor of 
creosoted wood unpleasant and it may 
be considered an objectionable factor 
in dwellings. People handling creo- 
soted wood sometimes object to it 
because it soils clothing and because 
it may cause burns of the skin in some 
cases. Generally, commercially pro- 
cessed wood involves little risk from 
such burns. However, when lumber 
or poles are to be creosoted locally 
with improvised equipment, greater 
care must be taken to reduce this burn 
hazard by the use of protective clothes 
and gloves. 

Most coal-tar creosote finds its 
way into commercial plants for the 
pressure treatment of wood. Where 
such treatment is not feasible, non- 
pressure methods are employed. Of 
these, the hot-and-cold bath, or open 
tank, treatment is the best, but other 
methods are also employed. 

To reduce treatment costs, it 
has long been common practice to 
dilute coal tar creosote with petroleum 
oils in various proportions. The more 


commonly used mixtures contain from 
45 to 55 per cent of petroleum; such 
combinations being extensively used 
for the treatment of ties, lumber and 
timber in the west and midwest. (20) 
Surface treatment by immersion in a 
solution prepared by diluting one part 
of coal-tar creosote with three parts 
of kerosene has been recommended 
(11) for the protection of wood for 
rustic construction against boring 
insects. 

Cresotes derived from sources 
other than coal tar are also valuable 
for the preservative treatment of 
wood. Though not so toxic or gen- 
erally effective as coal-tar creosotes, 
water-gas creosote is known to be a 
good preservative. A similar state- 
ment can be made with regard to 
wood-tar creosotes. When of a good 
quality and properly applied, they are 
highly effective. For the most part. 
wood-tar creosotes appear to have 
been sold tor nonpressure use, though 
there are many exceptions. (22 

Various tars find use in the 
preservation of wood. Coal tars, 
while seldom used alone, are often 
mixed with coal-tar creosote; such 
combinations being extensively used 
for treating railroad ties. Water-gas 
tar finds less extensive use but has 
given good results in certain cases, 
such as the treatment of fence posts. 
(20) Service tests show that water- 
gas tar is a very good preservative 
when properly applied and that it is 
well worth considering as a substitute 
for coal-tar creosote for land use. 
(22) Practically all the water-gas tars 
can be mixed with coal-tar creosote. 

23) 

Anthracene oils, or carbolin- 
iums, are coal-tar distillates of higher 
boiling point and specific gravity than 
coal-tar creosote, but their genera! 
properties and effectiveness as wood 
preservatives are similar to those of 
the creosotes. Usually sold under var- 
ious trade names, these oils are used 
chiefly for nonpressure processes. 

The second major group of 
preservative chemicals are the water- 
soluble salts. These include zine chlor- 
ide, copper sulfate, certain fluorides, 
and mercuric chloride. Certain pro- 
prietary products, generally mixtures, 
also belong to this class. Aside from 
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their value as preservatives, they are 
important because they yield clean 
timbers for use above ground. Wood 
treated with these salts can be finished 
or painted as desired. With water- 
borne preservatives, seasoning is essen- 
tial after treatment for structural 
timbers to prevent shrinkage of the 
wood after placement in a building. 
Water-soluble preservatives are sub- 
ject to leaching and hence do not per- 
form as satisfactorily as creosote un- 
der wet conditions. However, they 
are capable of providing considerable 
protection, especially in dry climates. 


va 


Although it is being displaced 
to a certain extent by chromated zinc 
chloride and certain proprietary pre- 
servatives, zine chloride still occupies 
an important place among the water- 
soluble treating salts. Its principle 
advantages are relative cheapness, uni- 
formity, availability, cleanliness, lack 
of odor, ease of shipment and freedom 
from fire hazard. When injected into 
wood in the usual quantity, zinc 
chloride slightly reduces inflammabii- 
ity. Wood treated with zine chloride 
and properly dried after treatment, 
finds frequent use in building con- 
struction, being especially valuable for 
roof planking on buildings where high 
humidity conditions hasten decay. 

The chief disadvantage of zine 
chloride is its tendency to leach out 
of wood that is in contact with water 
or damp soil. Nonetheless, it has been 
found satisfactory for treating posts, 
poles and the like by the sap stream 
and other nonpressure methods. (6, 
17,24) 

Possessing similar properties 
but showing less tendency to leach- 
ing, chromated zine chloride is find- 
ing extensive use in place of zine 
chloride. Indicative of this trend is 
the recent recommendation (17) that 
chromated zine chloride be, the first 
choice, over zine chloride or copper 
sulfate, for the sap-stream treatment 
of posts and poles for farm use. Con- 
sisting of approximately 18 per cent 
of sodium dichromate and 82 per cent 
of zine chromate, it finds uses similar 
to those of zine chloride. Laboratory 
and field tests indicate that chromated 
zine chloride may be superior to zinc 
chloride, but the final evaluation must 
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await a comparison of actual service 
records. (20) 

Although copper sulfate (blue- 
stone, blue vitriol) has long been 
known as an effective decay retardant, 
it has found comparatively little use 
by itself in commercial processes be- 
cause it attacks the iron and steel of 
the treating equipment. Because of 
this action, even for small scale use 
the copper sulfate solutions must be 
stored in glass, ceramic or wooden 
containers. While found satisfactory 
for treating posts and poles, (24) it 
has a tendency to stain the wood and 


Coming Features 
Next month, Agricultural Chem- 
icals presents an article by E. L. 
Proebsting of the University of 
California, on “Fertilizer Problems 
of California Orchards”: another, 
“Oil Sprays,” by P. J. Chapman 
and G. W. Pearce of New York 
State Experiment Station. Many 
other features on various subjects 

are scheduled for our readers. 


to cause corrosion of ungalvanized 
nails, wire and staples. (10,17) 

Sodium fluoride is also an im- 
portant ingredient of proprietary and 
patented wood preserving mixtures. 
Not widely used in this country ex- 
cept in treating factory roof timbers, 
sodium fluoride is rather widely em- 
ployed in Europe for treating railway 
ties and mine timbers. (25) Other 
fluorine compounds may be useful as 
wood preservatives, (10,26) but 
European studies (27) indicate that 
it is inadvisable to use wood impreg- 
nated with fluorine compounds in hot- 
beds or greenhouses because the salts 
leach out of the wood. 

Mercuric chloride or corrosive 
sublimate, though one of the oldest of 
wood-preserving chemicals, finds but 
little use in this country. Although 
an excellent preservative, its relatively 
high price, poisonous character and 
corrosiveness to metals have militated 
against its wider application. The 
salt was found unsatisfactory when 
applied by sap-stream methods. Ar- 
senic in various forms, used alone o1 
in combination with other chemicals. 
has given promising results. (10) 
Their highly poisonous character. 
however, would seem to limit their 


usefulness, especially for the small 
processor. 

In addition to the above com- 
pounds, there are also a number of 
proprietary mixtures of various wood 
preserving chemicals. Products like 
Celcure and Tanalith have been 
recommended in Federal Specifications 
(TT-W-571b), while other water- 
borne preservatives that show con- 
siderable promise include those known 
as Chemonite, greensalt (ascu) and 
Osmose preservatives. 


Comparative newcomers are 
the highly toxic organic chemicals 
which are applied as solutions in 
suitable solvents. As a group, these 
preservatives have been developed to 
meet the need for treatments that wil! 
not swell the wood nor require long 
drying and which will leave the wood 
clean, paintable and odorless. Of the 
several materials developed to meet 
this need, pentachlorophenol is un- 
doubtedly the most important. Dis- 
solved in petroleum solvents, 5 per 
cent solutions of pentachlorophenol 
have found increasing use in the treat- 
ment of timber, lumber, posts, poles 
and other structural parts. They were 
also widely used by the armed forces 
during the war. 

In this concentration, the 
toxicity to wood degrading organisms 
displayed by pentachlorophenol solu- 
tion appears to be equal to or greater 
than that shown by the coal-tar creo- 
sotes now in use. Treatment costs also 
appear to be on a favorable com- 
petitive basis with coal-tar creosote 
(22) Although commercial produc: 
tion of penthachlorophenol was begun 
only about ten years ago, the chem- 
ical solutions have already been sub- 
jected to many investigations which 
more than indicate its effectiveness as 
a wood preservative. (28-31) Of 
course only the time-taking service 
tests will provide the final evaluation. 
The solutions may be applied by both 
pressure and non-pressure methods. 
Government bulletins as well as 
manufacturers’ publications have pro- 
vided details on how wood may be 
treated with 3 per cent pentachloro 
phenol solutions by the cold-soaking 
method. (1,23,32) ~~ Ready ~ to - use 


(Turn to Page 65) 
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CRYOLI 


As An Insecticide 


f : sie 2 es 
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RYOLITE insecticides today 


are being used on a_ wider 
range of agricultural 
and in larger quantities, than at any 
time since their development as an 
economic poison. This rapid increase 
has been due in part to a number of 


crops, 


factors. These include wartime con- 
ditions which focused attention on the 
importance of research work on var- 
ious available chemicals during a 
period of short supply; a change in 
the federal fluorine tolerance, and 
more extensive pest control operations 
on the part of growers raising crops 
where the use of Cryolite is recom: 
mended. 

It is estimated that natural and 
synthetic Cryolite is being used an- 
nually at the rate of about 16,000,000 
pounds for insecticide purposes. 
Probably half this amount is applied 


Historical Background 

Cryolite is a word of Greek origin 
meaning “icestone,” probably because 
a lump of the mineral in water re- 
The only 
known commercial deposit of Cryolite 
in the world is situated at Ivigtut on 
Greenland. 


sembles a piece of ice. 


the southwest coast of 
The mineral was discovered by the 
Eskimos at the foot of the granite 
mountains, which rise almost perpen- 
dicularly from the waters of Arsuk 
Fjord, thirteen miles from the sea’ 
coast. 

Giesecke, in 1806, was the first to 
visit Ivigtut. The samples of minerals 
which he collected were shipped on a 
boat hound for Copenhagen, but after 


being captured by a French privateer 
and later by an English frigate, ar- 
rived at last in Leith, Scotland. The 
minerals were sold to Thomas Allen 
and Collmrie, Edinburgh minerolo- 
gists for the price of forty pounds. 
Early utilization of Cryolite was far 
from its ultimate use. In the 18th 
century, Danish missionaries sent to 
Copenhagen some Eskimo fish net 
sinkers made from Cryolite. These 
were sold as curiosities. Another early 
use included the mixing of pulverized 
Cryolite with tobacco for use as snuff. 
Shortly after the close of the Civil 
War, the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company took delivery of 
its first shipment of Natural Green- 
land Cryolite and from that time to 
the present day, has continued to 
import Cryolite ore. This double salt 
(sodium aluminum fluoride) has been 
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the starting point of a valuable chain 
In one early 


as a spray and the remainder in the 
form of undiluted or mixed dusts. 
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By J. G. Brunton 


Sales Manager, Agricultural Chemicels Division, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 


application it was broken up to yield 
caustic soda, sodium aluminate, and 
calcium fluoride. The end-products 
after treatment with carbon dioxide 
were sodium bicarbonate and alumina, 
the latter being converted to alum by 
means of sulphuric acid. In more 
recent years, this practice has been 
discontinued as Cryolite has found 
important uses in producing alum- 
ina, ceramics, glass, insecticides and 
enamels. 

The wartime importance of Cryo- 
lite was illustrated by the fact that a 
convoy system was set up by the 
U.S. Navy to assure delivery -of the 
mineral so essential in this country’s 
aluminum production program. 


Natural Cryolite Properties 
Oper is a double salt of 


sodium fluoride and aluminum 
fluoride in the proportion of 60 to 
40 by weight, the chemical formula 
being 3NaF.A1F,. Chemically pure 
Cryolite contains 32.9% sodium, 
12.8% aluminum, and 54.3% fluorine. 
Its specific gravity is 2.96. Natural 
Cryolite is almost insoluble in water, 
requiring 2800 parts of water to dis- 
solve one part of Cryolite. 

Cryolite is also produced synthet- 
ically by a number of methods, the 
most common of which is to pass 
hydrofluoric acid gas through a sod- 
ium aluminate solution. The resultant 
precipitate is quite comparable chem- 
ically to the natural product, how- 
ever, it is soluble in water at the rate 
of 1 part Cryolite to 1639 parts 
water. Both natural and synthetic 
Cryolite are offered to the agricul: 
tural chemical trade with guarantee 
of not less than 9067 sodium fluo- 
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aluminate (sodium aluminum fluor- 
ide) content. 

One of the major advantages of 
Cryolite is that it may be applied ts 
most crops without fear of resulting 
plant injury. The exceptions appear 
to be corn, peaches, gladioli, and 
asparagus ferns, which are apparently 
susceptible to fluorine injury under 
certain conditions. Experiments con- 
ducted over a number of years by a 
leading State experiment station show 
that Cryolite applied to the soil at 
rates as high as four tons to an acre 
has no ill effects on the growth of 
alfalfa. Because of the presence of 
calcium compounds which combine 
with Cryolite to form insoluble cal- 
cium fluoride, it is probable that soil 
poisoning from use of Cryolite will 
not occur. 


Toxicity to Warm Blooded 
Animals 


HERE has never been recorded 

in literature on the subject, the 
report of a single human ‘fatality 
caused from Cryolite. Extensive re- 
search over a period of years has 
proved that Cryolite is not acutely 
toxic to warm blooded animals. This 
fact is recognized by regulatory ofh- 
cials, and poison labels are not re- 
quired on Cryolite insecticides, except 
in the State of California. 

Tests conducted by the U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture using natural 
Cryolite in large dosages with sheep, 
horses, and cows as test animals show 
that residues on forage sprayed with 
Cryolite at the rate of 40 pounds per 
acre were found not to be injurious 
to these animals. One sheep in the 
test was given a pound of Cryolite 
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in two quarts of water at one time. 
In spite of this heavy dose, the sheep 
continued in apparent good health 
and its appetite was not affected. 
The federal fluorine spray residue 
tolerance on apples and pears is .049 
per pound of fruit. 


Cryolite is compatible with most 
other insecticides and fungicides, ex 
cepting those containing lime or alka- 
line in nature. A large tonnage ts 
applied in the form of mixed dusts, 
often in with neutral 
coppers or sulfur. The most common 
diluents used with cryolite include 
tale, pyrophyllite, and clay. 


combination 


Cryolite as an Insecticide 


VER fifty years ago, the em- 
O ployees in the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company’s plant 
at Natrona discovered that the fine 
powder from the dust collector proved 
to be effective in control of the 
potato bug. In the early 1920°s, ex- 
tensive experimental work | started 
with Cryolite at the Tennessee Agri 
cultural Experiment Station. This 
early work showed that Cryolite held 
considerable promise as a_ control 
measure for a large number of chew- 
ing insects, and as a result a large 
number of workers throughout the 
country started testing the material. 

As in the case of other insecticides, 
Cryolite has specific uses. It is diff- 
cult however, to find an_ insecticide 
which can be used on so many 
agricultural crops under different con- 
ditions. The use of Cryolite insect- 
icides covers a wide geographic area 
including the Wattle plantations of 
South Africa, the cranberry bogs of 
Cape Cod, tobacco fields in the 
Carolinas, truck crops of Florida, 
peanuts in the Southeast, sugarcane 
plantations of Louisiana, cotton in the 
Brazos Valley of Texas, lettuce in the 
Sale River Valley, truck crops, 
oranges and walnuts of California, 
apples and pears in the Pacific North- 
west, and even in a hydroponics pro- 
ject in the Ascension Islands. 

Cryolite became established as a 
major insecticide on the Pacific coast 
earlier than in other agricultural 
areas of the United States. This was 
primarily due to the peculiar nature 
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of the insect control problems on the 
Intensive research during the 
early 1930's on codling moth control 
was started in the Pacific Northwest 
by the U.S. Bureau of Entomology 


coast. 


Tree Fruit 
Research on 


and the Washington 
Experiment Station. 

orange worm and walnut husk fly 
control was carried on by the Uni 
versity of California Citrus Exper 
iment Station, while the Bureau of 
Entomology and several State exper- 
conducted tests on 
truck crop. insect control. Subse- 
quently, work conducted by ‘entomo- 
logists in the south resulted in the 
truck 


iment stations 


wide usage of Cryolite on 
crops, sugarcane, soybeans, peanuts, 


and cotton. 


Some of the more important uses 
of Cryolite as an insecticide are in- 
cluded in the following list, giving the 


recommended dosages: 


Apples & Pears: For codling 
moth control, Cryolite is applied as 
a spray 3 Ibs. to 100 gallons of 
water. It is used on a large scale 
in the Pacific Northwest for both 
first and second brood worm con- 
Formerly, growers applied 
second brood 


trol. 
Cryolite in their 
sprays only, but with the revised 
fluorine tolerance of .049 grain 
per pound it is now being used in 
both first and second brood cover 
sprays. 


Beans: Cryolite gives effective 
control of several important pests 
of beans including Mexican bean 
beetle, bean leaf beetle, diabrotica 
beetles, and the corn earworm. A 
60% dust is applied at the rate of 
20 Ibs. per acre. A lower concen- 
tration is used where diabrotica 
beetles are the pest involved. 


Broccoli, Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower: Large amounts of Cryo- 
lite are applied as a 33% to 50% 
dust to this group of truck crops 
for controlling cabbage looper, 
cabbage worms, 


and diamond back moth larvae. 


corn ear-worm, 


Cotton: Cryolite has been found 
an effective control for cotton boll- 
worm. Three to four properly 
timed applications of a 50% to 


70% dust have been found satis- 
factory in Texas and New Mexico, 
where this pest is a serious problem. 


Cranberries: For control of 
cranberry weevil, fruitworm, blos- 
som worm, and false armyworm, 
major pests of cranberries on Cape 
Cod, a Cryolite spray of 6 Ibs. to 
100 gallons of water applied at the 
rate of 400 gallons per acre is the 
recommended control. 


Cucumbers, Melons, Squash: 
A 33 Cryolite dust gives effec 
tive control of cucumber beetles, 
as well as pickle worm, melon 
worm, and squash vine borer. In 
the South it is generally used in 
combination with neutral copper 
fungicides for hight control. 


Oranges: Orange worms cause ° 
heavy loss of fruit in Southern 
California during certain seasons, 
particularly when the fruit matures 
in tight clusters. The recommended 
control for these pests is Cryolite 
applied as a dust or spray. 


Peppers: In Southern Calitornia 
pepper fields, the pepper weevil is 
& major pest and in past years has 
to the 
growers. A 50% to 70% Cryolite 
dust applied at five day intervals is 
recommended for control. 


caused tremendous losses 
€ 


Peanuts, Soybeans: The velvet 
bean caterpillar is a serious pest 
of peanuts and soybeans in the 
Gulf States. One application of 
Cryolite dust will give effective 
control of this insect. 


Sugarcane: The sugarcane borer 
is controlled in the Louisiana sugar 
plantations by applying four appli- 
cations of Cryolite at weekly inter- 
vals using eight pounds per acre 
for first generation borers, or eleven 
generation 


pounds for second 


borers. 


Tobacco: For control of tobacco 
flea beetles or tobacco hornworm, 
Cryolite may be used as a dust or 
spray. 

Tomatoes: Cryolite is used in 
large amounts for controlling fruit- 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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A Resume of 


DDT 


Insecticides for Agriculture 


Part Il 


Editors note: This installment of 
Dr. Cox's article concludes his story 
of DDT. The previous installment 


appeared in the January, 1947, issue. 


MPLOYMENT of 
sprays and dips might be re- 
ferred to as veterinary uses of 
of DDT. DDT is a friend of the 
livestock grower. Hornflies alone have 
been said to cause 10 million dollars 


livestock 


damage annually. Experimental work 
shows that DDT 0.25% and even 
as little as 0.05% affords 
lent results against hornflies, house- 


excel- 


flies, lice, ticks, and to a lesser extent 
stableflies. The stable fly (Stomoxvs 
calcitrans L.) is less susceptible than 
the housefly on account of its restless 
habits. It is not prone to settle down 
and make contact. DDT is excellent 
against cattle lice and those of horses, 
goats and hogs, and against sheep ticks 
(keds). DDT 3 to 10% powder 
thoroughly applied with a hand 
duster is effective against chewing and 
sucking lice of cattle. Powder does 
not come in contact with imbedded 
sarcoptic parasitic mite. One-tenth to 
one per cent spray is effective against 
hog lice. The State of California 
agricultural extension service recom- 
mends the dosage of actual DDT two 
pounds in 100 gallons water, or DDT 
0.25%. DDT against animal pests 
fills in where no material was available 
before. DDT shows little promise for 
direct control of deer fly, heel fly 
(cattle grub or ox warble), and horse 
hotfly because there is no time in 


their life cycles when DDT can he 
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depended upon to make sufficient 
contact with any large proportion ot 
these pests. Ticks and hornflies make 
wounds, and a large percentage of 
screw-worm attack on sheep in the 
Gulf area is confined to tick injuries 
Blow flies alighting on properly treated 
sheep are said not to have oviposited. 

Many authorities have con- 
cluded that there is no danger in use 
of DDT on livestock as dusts or in 
water pastes or suspensions, but have 
cautioned with regard to DDT on 
forage that will eventually be con- 
sumed by milk cattle. Especially on 
account of better adherence and the 
non-injuriousness of the solvent, DDT 
dissolved in white or pale petroleum 
emulsive spray oil with unsulfonated 
residue 90% or more, such as might 
be taken internally (not kerosene 
which will injure skin), appears much 
more effective than dusts and con- 
siderably more effective than powders. 
Experimenters have been reluctant to 
recommend such a product for fear 
that it he misused. Such DDT prep- 
arations have been used effectively on 
beef cattle, however, without per- 
ceptible physiological effect on the 
animals. 

Dr. M. Cattell et al., Cornell 
University Medical College, found 
that the persistence of effects on cats 
following a single dose of DDT de- 
pends upon the size of the dose. The 
effects of 150 milligrams for each kilo- 
gram of body weight (150 mg/kg) 
disappeared in about 30 hours, how- 
ever, the effects of 2000 mg/kg. 
lasted more than 6 days. A single 
dose of 50 mg/kg did not produce any 


perceptible effects, but its daily repeti- 
tion produced slight effects after the 
eighth day. The National Research 
Council reports a departmental mem- 
orandum to Dr. H. O. Calvery, Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Administration, 
which states, “Following the oral 
administration of 10 mg/kg of DDT 
in corn oil to each of 2 cows, DDT 
was recovered in the milk in amounts 
up to 1.7 parts per million (ppm) at 
30 hours and in smaller amounts for 
at least 6 days thereafter. In view of 
the large initial dose necessary to ob- 
tain such a level in the milk, it is con- 
cluded that there is little danger of 
DDT appearing in cow’s milk in 
dangerous concentration as the result 
of accidental contamination of fod- 
der.” The Federal tolerance for DDT 
is 7 ppm. 


The writer has used 3 pints of 
1 to 10 dilution of DDT 5% in 
petroleum emulsive spray oil to wet 
the skin of a cow without physiological 
effect. A well mixed dilution of the 
product in the proportion of one part 
DDT with about 20 parts water, used 
from a pint to a quart per animal, has 
nossibilities for application on live: 
stock. The oil serves also as an ad- 
hesive. When it is not necessary to 
wet the skin for control of lice, Ys 
pint undiluted or diluted with water 
may be sprayed as a mist onto the 
hair. In an instance where control of 
flies on five bulls was being attempted, 
the attendant was able to approach 
only a pet bull, so he applied un- 
diluted to this one the entire dosage 
intended for all. The flies were con- 
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Grianite M3x is shipped direct from the mines and factory at Friant. 
California, in 100-lb. paper bags. Its many superior qualities make it 
economical to ship anywhere in the United States. 


PRODUCERS | 


MINERALS co. 


— ERIANT, CALIFORNIA 
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trolled on all bulls alike. The sprayed 
bull suffered no deleterious effects. 
DDT does not repel flies, but has out- 
standing residual effect. Since flies 
move from animal to animal, spray- 
ing only an occasional one is about as 
effective as spraying the entire herd. 
Probably only cne animal of a group 
of ten or less need be sprayed and, 
since sprays need to be applied only 
every few weeks, the same animal 
need not be sprayed a second time in 
a given season. 

If none were lost, Yg pint 
would afford an application of approx- 
imately one part DDT to 200 parts 
hair by weight. The amount of DDT 
necessary to kill depends upon the par- 
ticular insect, but one part remaining 
to 10,000 parts hair affords a killing 
dose for biting: flies. There is no cir- 
culation in the hair; it is dead tissue 
on the living body just pushed out by 
living cells, so there is no absorption 
by the animal through hair. It is be- 
lieved that DDT is not absorbed as 
readily from petroleum oil emulsions 
as from other oils. However, even if 
either of such dosages were completely 
absorbed by a cow weighing 400 kilo- 
grams (900 pounds), an extravagant 
assumption, it would be only about 
5 mg/kg or only one-tenth the amount 
of DDT which did not produce “any 
perceptible effects” on cats and only 
one-half the amount given to each of 
2 cows, to which reference was made 
in the previous paragraph. Since ap- 
plications of DDT are required so 
infrequently and then — staggered 
among the animals, possibility of ab- 
sorption of an injurious amount into 
milk fat seems highly improbable. 

In 1925 at Tal-wi-wi Ranch in 
Arizona, yearling Hereford _ steers 
heavily infested with hornflies and 
with a medium infestation of stable- 
flies were treated with DDT 5% in 
emulsive petroleum oil fogged by heat 
onto the cattle for about 10 minutes. 
Inspection the next day showed an 
estimated average of only two flies per 
animal. Instead of losing a pound a 
day on pasture during the fly season 
as in former similar years, these ani- 
mals, which averaged 532 pounds, 
gained an average of 150 pounds each 
during the next 100 days. One can- 
not afford to feed flies and other pests 
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attacking livestock. At the June meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Insecticide & Disinfectant Manu- 
facturers at French Lick, Ind., Ray 
L. Cuff, regional manager, Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Board, Kansas 
City, Mo., stated that treated animals 
on pasture gained 7 pound per day 
more than untreated ones, that pro- 
duction and quality of milk are 
favorably affected by control of flies, 
that every pound of technical grade 
DDT used added 1200 pounds of 
beef or boosted milk checks, and 
that control of flies reduced fly-borne 
diseases. 

When intelligently handled, 
DDT in emulsive petroleum oil of 
the type specified appears suitable for 
use without hazard in control of pests 
on livestock. For sprays and dips, it 
should be carefully and thoroughly 
mixed when diluted with water. Even 
before DDT was thought of as an 
insecticide, losses of livestock were 
known due to improper dipping when 
the materials in the dipping vat were 
not thoroughly mixed. Dipping should 
be done when animals are quiet, or 
in cool weather. The chief advantage 
of dipping is treatment of the under- 
line of the animal. This is important, 
but with proper equipment and care 
spraying or fogging should be equally 
effective. DDT powder may be 
filtered from a water suspension by 
the wool of sheep. Dipping is an 
expensive process and spraying is to 
be preferred. It is cheaper to bring 
spray to the cattle than cattle to the 
insecticide. 

DDT 1s outstanding for sur- 
face application in the control of flies 
in dairy barns, milk houses, livestock 
pens, and similar places. For residual 
effect it is not necessary to cover every 
spot with the material, but hanging 
objects should be sprayed. Treated 
premises will be practically free from 
flies within a day and will remain so 
for weeks. For insects in flight, a 
space type spray may be used, but it 
is not necessary to hit them when a 
surface spray is employed. 

The general acceptability of 
DDT in emulsive petroleum oil (not 
kerosene) for a cattle spray will 
sound the death knell of repellent 
sprays, heretofore of somewhat ques 


tionable value. Flies avoided cows 
treated with the old repellent sprays 
only as long as there were untreated 
animals to light upon. DDT spray 
should not be permitted to get on 
feed, feeding or milking equipment, 
utensils and similar furnishings. 


Plant and Stored Products Pests 
HE successful use of DDT by 
the armed forces to obtain 

freedom from discomfort and hazard 
of those insects which annoy or trans- 
mit disease, such as flies, mosquitos, 
bedbugs, lice, and fleas, was outstand- 
ing. The unique characteristic of 
DDT to become fixed on a surface 
and remain toxic to insects for a long 
time afforded control never before 
attained. Since codling moth, Colo- 
rado potato beetle, and several other 
insect pests have been said each to 
cause tens of millions of dollars dam- 
age annually, investigation was started 
throughout the whole United States 
to determine the effectiveness of DDT 
in controlling insect pests that attack 
agricultural and specialty creps, nur- 
sery stock, forests and other plants; 
products and supplies, such as stored 
fruits, nuts and cereals. 

DDT is not a cure for all pest 
difficulties of agriculture, but it has 
helped solve some of the problems, 
and its effect in other of the trouble- 
some insect problems is still to be 
further explored; however, it may not 
displace standard insecticides. In 
general, ordinary DDT formulations 
when properly used are not harmful 
to plants. Remarkably little host 
damage, not always clearly differen- 
tiated from that produced by asso- 
ciated materials, has been reported. 
Melons, squash, and other cucurbits 
exhibit a mottling of the leaves follow- 
ing DDT applications. Also cabbage 
and other cruciferous plants are sim- 
ilarly affected. There is evidence 
which may indicate that as much as 
25 pounds of DDT per acre in soil 
will retard growth of some plants. 
However, DDT insecticides are suited 
to many agricultural requirements 
provided deleterious spray residue be 
avoided. 

Experiments to date have 
shown that DDT insecticides are out- 
standingly efficacious in controlling a 
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DDT emulsions 


Griffin TREX 40 emulsifier was developed 
specifically to make highly stable DDT emul- 
sions with a minimum of agitation. Rela- 
tively small concentrations (approximately 
4%) of TREX40 are required to achieve these 
results. Immediate delivery. For samples, 
prices and data on TREX 40 and other 
Griffin emulsifiers write to Griffin Chemical 
Company, 1000-16th Street, San Francisco. 


_ GRIFFIN 
CHEMICAL 
COMPAN Y 


SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 
Plant at Richmond, California 


Below: DDT emulsions made with A—TREX 40; B, C, 
D—ordinary DDT emulsifiers, after standing 48 hours 
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large number of destructive pests. 
DDT is effective against most cater- 
pillars. Worthy of special mention is 
that DDT has proven to be effective 
against numerous species of leaf-tying 
caterpillars that affect trees, shrubs 
and flowering plants, where other in- 
secticides available in the past such as 
lead arsenate, cryolite and rotenone, 
have not succeeded. Two applications 
of DDT on cranberries before bloom 
were effective without any spray resi- 
due hazard for control of fireworm 
(leafroller). Many species of thrips 
little affected by, or at present resist- 
ant to, tartar emetic are controlled. 
For three years DDT in control of 
onion thrips on onions has given a 20 
to 40% increase in production. 
Orchid weevil that was previously 
controlled with difficulty is now con- 
trolled to the extent that they are no 
longer much of a problem. Pea 
weevil and pea aphis on Canadian 
field peas have been almost perfectly 
controlled, but on account of spray 
residue, recommendations for this pur- 
pose are withheld until it can be 
assured that none of the foliage will 
he fed to milk cows. DDT was the 
first insecticide that ever showed any 
real promise in control of the Oriental 
fruit moth. It is more effective on 
tomato insects than cryolite or calcium 
arsenate. DDT is the most effective 
material known for control of the 
grape leafhopper, even though it is 
not the most toxic material. 

DDT in vapor oil at concen- 
trations up to 2.4% was applied be- 
fore grape blooming to thousands of 
grape leafhopper infested acres in San 
Joaquin Valley. All concentrations 
afforded 99% kill but only the top 
concentration afforded _ satisfactory 
residual action (50 days). A_ fog 
generator which divides into fine part- 
icles petroleum oil in which DDT 5% 
is dissolved, was used on an Arizona 
vineyard. A pre-treatment population 
of 70 grape leafhoppers per vine and 
an average of 1 per vine a day and 
a half after treatment was reported. 
A light cloud of DDT 5% dust will 
also control leafhopper. My own use 
of DDT 5% in emulsive petroleum 
spray oil diluted one part to 75 parts 
water applied 20 days after bloom and 
a second application 60 days later 
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afforded satisfactory control of cod- 
ling moth on apples in a home orchard 
where no sound fruit had previously 
been harvested; diluted one part to 4 
parts water and applied 1 to 2 drops 
from a medicine dropper into the end 
of each ear of sweetcorn immediately 
after the silk had completely wilted, 
DDT gave control of corn ear worm. 


HE plant pests against which 

DDT is especially promising 
when properly applied include the cab- 
bage looper; cabbage worm; California 
oak moth; cankerworms;  catalpa 
sphinx moth; codling moth; Colorado 
potato beetle; corn ear worm; cotton 
bollworm; cotton flea-hopper; cran’ 
berry fireworm; diabrotica beetle; East- 
ern tent caterpillar; elm bark beetle: 
elm leaf beetle; evergreen bagworms; 
green-striped maple worm; gypsy 
moth; Japanese beetle; leafhoppers, 
such as white apple leafhopper, grape 
leafhopper, potato leafhopper and 
prune leafhopper; leaf-tying cater- 
pillars; mimosa webworm; mushroom 
insects, such as beetles, flies, fungus 
gnats and springtails; orchid weevil; 
Oriental fruit moth; pea aphis: pea 
weevil; peach twigborer; pink boll- 
worm; red-headed pine sawfly; spruce 
budworm; strawberry weevil: sucking 
bugs, such as box-elder bug, chinch 
bug on corn, harlequin cabbage bugs, 
lace bugs, lygus bugs, rice stinkbug, 
Say’s stinkbug, soldier bugs, spittle 
bugs, and squash bugs: thrips, such as 
chrysanthemum thrips, citrus thrips, 
flower thrips, gladiolus thrips, green- 
house thrips, onion thrips, orchid 
thrips, sugarbeet thrips, tobacco 
thrips, and some other kinds; tomato 
insects, such as pinworm, hornworm, 
and tomato fruitworm (corn ear 
worm); velvetbean caterpillar; vetch 
bruchid: white-fringed beetle (adults 
and larvae): and white pine beetle. 
{All this in addition to the phen- 
omenal means at hand through DDT 
to rid premises of household arthro- 
pods (insects, mites, ticks, and 
spiders) such as flies, mosquitos 
(adults and larvae), gnats, bedbugs, 
fleas, ticks, American cockroaches, 
waterbugs, silverfish, clothes moths, 
carpet beetles, certain ants, lice which 
attack human beings, wasps, and cer- 
tain spiders, some of which may carry 


and spread contagious and epidemic 
diseases. 


The effectiveness of DDT in- 
secticides when properly used against 
other insects attacking plants and 
stored products is comparable with 
that of materials previously used. In 
general, DDT will kill those aphids 
for which rotenone has proved to be 
a control. It has recently been re- 
ported that green peach aphis is con- 
trolled by 30 pounds per acre of DDT 
5% dust. DDT is used successfully 
against aphids on cabbage seedling 
beds and on cabbage seed crops. Kill- 
ing ants may help reduce the aphid 
pest. DDT insecticides are about 
equal to other materials in effective- 
ness against the following _ pests: 
alfalfa weevil; certain ants; certain 
aphids, such as cabbage aphis, corn 
aphis, green peach aphis, pea aphis 
and potato aphis; army worms; box- 
wood leafminer; chrysanthemum gall! 
midge; citricola scale; corn flea- 
beetle; diamondback moth; European 
corn borer; European earwig; Fuller's 
rose weevil; garden webworm; grape 
berry moth: grasshoppers and tree- 
hoppers; greenhouse whitefly 
(adults); imported cabbage worm; 
pepper weevil: potato — flea-beetle; 
purple scale crawlers; sow bugs; 
spotted asparagus beetle; termites; 
rose chafer: vegetable weevil; vetch 
weevil: wood boring beetles; and the 
following stored products __ pests: 
cadelle, confused fiour beetle, granary 
weevil, Indian-meal moth, lesser grain 
borer, red flourbectle, rice weevil, and 
saw-toothed grain beetle. 

DDT insecticides against a 
somewhat smaller group of destruc- 
tive pests have had relatively little or 
no effect. Some pests such as the 
cotton bollweevil and the plum cur- 
culio are but slightly affected at ordi- 
nary dosages. Red spider mites and 
other plant feeding mites are appar- 
ently unaffected. Some aphids, white- 
flies, scale insects, and beetles are 
tolerant. The failure to control cherry 
fruit fly has been disappointing. The 
agricultural pests against which DDT 
insecticides have shown little or no 
effect are certain aphids, such as 
cotton aphis, melon aphis, turnip 
aphis, woolly apple aphis, and yellow 
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FUNGICIDE TESTS, by Sub-Tropical Experiment Station, Homestead, Fla. 


TOTAL YIELD INCREASE OVER 
SPRAY MATERIAL MARKETABLE FRUIT; UNSPRAYED FIELD IN 
BU. PER ACRE BU. PER ACRE 


Once again conclusive tests prove the 
effectiveness of systematic DitHANeE or 
Yettow Cuprocipe control program... 
show how these superior fungicides protect 
tomatoes from late blight at the same time 
they are stopping early blight and anthrac- DITHANE D-14, zinc sulfate, lime 
Bess. plus ACX-105..... 

In January 1946 a virulent case of late 
blight struck the tomato fields of Homestead, DITHANE Reaction Product. . . 
Florida, Tests were immediately made of 
the newer fungicides under blight condi- 
tions. The results, tabulated in the chart CHECK —no fungicide. . 
at right, show that Dirnane not only con- 
trolled the blight, but gave the highest crop 
yield of any of the products tested. 


DITHANE D-14, zinc sulfate, lime... . 247 182 


Competitive dithio-carbamate 


DITHANE D-14—an outstanding spray mate- or spray material which sticks like glue, has one 
rial which offers real control of both early and of the smallest particle sizes and the highest 
late blight on tomatoes and other crops. copper content of any copper fungicide on the 


YELLOW CUPROCIDE— a superior copper dust market. 


Ditnane and Cuprocive are trade-marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S. R. L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities, 
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sugarcane aphis; apple maggot; aster 
leafminer; blueberry maggot; cabbage 
seedpod weevil; Catilina cherry moth; 
California red scale (adults); chig- 
vers; citrus mealy bug (adults); Com- 
stock mealy bug (adults); cotton 
leafworm; cabbage seedpod weevil; 
cherry fruitfly; Florida red scale; 
horse botfly; horsefly; leaf-cutting 
ants; lesser peach tree borer; Mexican 
bean beetle; certain orchard mites and 
red spiders, such as brown almond 
mite, citrus red mite, European red 
mite, Pacific mite, pear bud mite, red 
spider, tomato russet mite, and two 
spotted mite; olive parlatoria scale; 
onion maggot; ox warble or heelfly; 
pear psylla; plum curculio; poultry 
mite; purple scale (adults); screw- 
worm of livestock; sugarcane borer; 
tobacco hornworm; certain whiteflies; 
and walnut huskfly (initial kill but 
no residual effect). 

The pests listed previously 
have been grouped on the basis of the 
literature. Investigators are working 
under different climatic and other 
conditions, possibly in some cases 
using slightly different strains of in- 
sects, products of different manu- 
facturers, different types of prepara- 
tions and different methods of appli- 
cation. They report effectiveness under 
the conditions of their particular ex- 
periments. However, there is remark- 
able agreement between the results of 
independent workers. No doubt 
changes will be made in the opinions 
as to effectiveness of DDT against 
some of the enumerated pests. There- 
fore my summaries are not to be taken 
too specificially, but undoubtedly are 
sufficiently accurate to be helpful. 

Most State laws require direc- 
tions on each package of economic 
poison. For guidance in selecting a 
particular preparation and special di- 
rections for use of a DDT insecticide 
for control of a specified pest it is 
advisable to consult the local County 
Agricultural Commissioner or com- 
parable official in charge of pest con 
trol, or other recognized authority. In 
any event read the label carefully. 


Beneficial Insects 


. is widely applicable as an 
economic poison both as a 


household insecticide and for agricul- 
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tural use. It is effective for a wider 
variety of insects than any other 
known synthetic organic insecticide, 
but it should be applied correctly for 
each insect pest. Not all the insects 
killed by DDT attack field crops and 
other useful plants, man or livestock. 
Unfortunately, DDT may kill insects 
that are beneficial as well as those 
which are injurious to man. This is 
not a factor in space type and surface 
sprays for householders. There has 
been considerable apprehension that 
the use of DDT insecticides in agri- 
culture might kill off the parasitic 
and predaceous insects which norm- 
ally help to hold injurious species 
under control. Experience has shown 
that caution must be exercised in this 
regard, otherwise a treatment may do 
more harm than good. Red mites, 
whitefly, leafminer, and woolly apple 
aphis in some cases have been observed 
to increase following DDT  treat- 
ments. In mite areas there is danger 
of killing off predators and thus elim- 
inating their control. If 
applications are properly timed and 


biologic 


suitable minimum amounts are used, 
however, present indication is that 
DDT does not materially hurt honey 
bees. The bees fly directly to blossoms 
and therefore are not exposed to 
residue by crawling over leaves. DDT 
will not cause destruction of all honey 
bees, in spite of numerous statements 
to this effect. 

Toxicity and Labeling 

DT is a toxic material but less 
D so to human beings and other 
warm blooded animals than are many 
standard insecticides that have been 
used for many years. There are many 
possible explanations of the greater 
toxicity of DDT to insects than to 
mammals. In view of their physiolog- 
ical differences it has been suggested 
that the presence of cholesterol, not 
synthesized in insects, rapidly com- 
pensates the effect of DDT in warm 
blooded animals. Extensive experience 
has shown that DDT insecticides can 
be employed without undue hazard 
to warm-blooded animals if the same 
precautions are used that one should 
extend to all such products. The 
Chemical Warfare Technical Center, 


India, in writing on the toxicity of 
DDT to human beings, reports the 
following provisional conclusions; (a) 
DDT itself is virtually non-irritant 
and does not potentiate the irritancy 
of solvents or bases. (b) Under hot 
weather conditions all organic solvents 
have a greater skin effect than is seen 
in cooler climates. (c) Provided the 
irritancy of solvents is excepted, there 
are no signs that DDT itself, in 
dosages or contaminations of skin 
likely to occur during handling of 
any normal sort, will cause systemic 
toxic phenomena. The U.S. Public 
Health Service holds that dust con- 
centrations up to 10% DDT applied 
to clothing in eradication cf lice offer 
no serious health hazard. Dr. Rodney 
R. Beard, Stanford University School 
of Medicine, states, “While present 
knowledge suggests that the danger of 
being made sick by slight contacts 
with the poison is not great, and that 
persons who have casual exposures are 
in no serious danger, nevertheless, 
those who work with it frequently, or 
use it in large quantities should avoid 
getting it on the skin or in the mouth, 
or inhaling the dust or spray.” The 
U.S.D.A. Insecticide Division requires 
on interstate commerce shipments a 
caution somewhat as follows: 
Keep DDT insecticides where they will 
not be confused with medicines. Do 
not apply to household pets, foodstuffs, 
dishes, utensils, fish bowls, and birds. 
Avoid excessive inhalation and repeated 
or prolonged contact of the solution 
with skin. In case of spillage on the 
skin, wash with warm water and soap. 
Use a mask if large operations are in- 
volved. 

Possible injury to 
beings and other warm-blooded ani- 
mals from DDT may be confused 
with injury from the solvent, from 


human 


which symptoms may set in immed- 
iately. For example, trichloroethylene, 
ethylene dichloride, acetylene tetra- 
chloride, and carbon tetrachloride are 
all nerve poisons and also liver poisons 
in varying degree. Six ounces of 
DDT 5° in kerosene has resulted in 
death of a child. Kerosene 
would do the same thing. The solvent 
used may be more hazardous and in 
need of a caution statement than the 
DDT itself. DDT did not 
harmful when used in Naples, Italy, 


(Turn to Page 62) 
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Better Chemical Products for 


“= er 


CREOSOTE OIL 


Our Refined Creosote Oil is of the ‘‘chilled’’ type and 
is free-running even at freezing temperatures. Here is : 
a wood preservative that can be used 

cold...it is not necessary to 
build a fire under the container 
in order to remove 
the contents. 


Ideal for the preserva- 
tion of timbers, 

fence posts, sidings, 

or treatment of 

any exposed wood to 
prevent attack 

from insects or weather. 


Available in tank cars, 
carloads and 55 gallon drums. 


STOCK DIP 


U. S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS SPECIFICATIONS 


Stock Dips are manufactured from highly refined Tar Acid 
Oils and the Phenol Coefficient of every lot is carefully 
checked in compliance with existing Federal Regulations. 
These dips and disinfectants emulsify perfectly with 
water forming milky emulsions that stand without 
separation. 

Stock Dip is a ‘‘must’’ around the farm. It is used for 
a multitude of purposes i.e. hatcheries, dairies, barns, 
treatment of cuts and minor wounds on stock, house- 
hold uses and for general sanitation purposes. 


Available in tank cars or smaller containers. 
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CRUDE CARBOLIC ACID 


Crude Carbolic Acid has been widely used for many 
years as a general insecticide for treatment of wood to 
prevent insect infestation. 


It is used in place of 
Creosote in cer- 

tain places for wood 
preservation and 
performs excellently 
as a mite killer 

and roost paint. Crude 
Carbolic Acid leaves 

a brown stain on the 
treated wood and 
ordinarily one painting 
per year is sufficient 

to keep the premises 
free from most 
common insect pests. 
Excellently adapted 

for use in termite proof- 
ing of timbers in 
contact with the ground. 
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Educating the Garmer 
On the Importance of 


PLANT DISEASE CONTROL 


VERY pathologist, every repre- 
sentative of the pesticide indus- 
try, who has worked closely 
with farmers, must be conscious of the 
colossal job which needs to be done in 
elementary education on the nature 
and control of plant disease. It is 
almost a daily occurrence to talk to 
farmers who recoil from any mention 
of seed treatment because it 
failed to control corn smut; or farmers 


onee 


who inoculate seed grain with Nitra- 
gin, and who do not know a certified 
seed tag from a state inspection label. 
Above all, there are farmers who are 
quite fact that 
plant diseases, along with poor soil, 
important 


unconscious of the 
weather, and insects, are 
factors in crop production. 

The job of farmer education 
would have a dismal prospect indeed 
were it not for the fact that once the 
farmer is acquainted with the nature 
of his trouble and the remedy, he be- 
comes the best kind 
often bringing about an almost univer- 
sal adoption of the remedy in his com- 
Good examples of this type 


“salesman,” 


munity. 
of salesmanship are seen in the story 
of hybrid corn and soil conservation. 
The job of the plant pathologist is to 
sow the seed of conviction of the 
value of fungicides; the farmer will 
do the rest. 

Research pathologists are fre- 
quently out of the main channel of the 
flow of information from industry to 
dealer to user. The farmer's chief 
source of information is likely to be 
his local dealer, who is often out of 


® Presented at “ce om Soc., Cin- 
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contact with the research worker, and 
is therefore sometimes a source of mis’ 
information which is damaging to the 
industry, the grower, and the progress 
entific agriculture. Often the 
researcher is unconscious of the type 
of sources of information — to 
the farmer. Why is the research 
worker out of the main Ae of 


of sci 


public information? 

Sometimes it is due to the lack 
many states 
Some 


of an extension outlet; 
have no extension pathologists. 
scientists are reluctant to accept pub- 
licity; they fear the printed errors, 
premature releases or the consequences 
of mentioning trade names. Many 
research workers have neither the 
interest nor ability to prepare and 
disseminate effective publicity. A few 
of the academically-minded may not 
recognize that their work is fruitful 
only when the findings of their re- 
search are adopted generally. Or they 
may feel that a stigma attaches to the 
scientist who dissipates his research 
time in missionary activities. If these 
difficulties could be overcome, if the 
scientist could be a more vital link in 
the flow of information to users, all 
concerned would profit. 


Many Outlets 

HE established outlets for public- 
fe are no bottleneck. Editors 
are anxious to have copy on plant 
disease problems. State publication 
departments and the radio welcome 
newsy phytopathological material, and 
the demand greatly exceeds the supply. 
Effective 


much a skill as fungicidal research. 


newswriting is as 


and rarely are both skills found in the 
same person. Attempts at writing 
popular stories are often like boarding- 
house steaks—either scorched or raw. 
Editors often conduct research on the 
reading habits of their subscribers; 


they know, as a scientist does not, 


just what style, vocabulary, content, 


and emphasis will get their story 
across. 

Effective publicity must be in- 
teresting without being melodramatic, 
must be accurate to a degree suitable 
for the lay reader without a degree of 
precision that is pedantic, and must be 
clear and scientifically sound to avoid 
misunderstanding. We often criticize 
newswriters for inaccuracy, and with 
some justification, but their blunders 
have probably caused no more mis- 
understanding than our own mis’ 
placed emphases. An example is the 
misconception by farmers in’ many 
grain areas, of the relation of barberry 
to stem rust. In this case it is not 
that they know too little, but too 
much that they do know is not locally 
true. 

Science contains a wealth of 
newsworthy material, yet our popular- 
izations still stress a few hackneyed 
themes such as the Irish potato mur- 
rain, without which no popular dis- 
course on plant pathology seems com- 
plete. One useful device is to use a 
new angle as an introduction to basic 
information; for example the slurry 
method of seed treatment would make 
a good excuse for pounding away at 
the value of seed treatment in general. 

The human interest angle of 
plant disease can sometimes be used 
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Precise Formulation 


Assures dependable control with 
Du Pont Dust and Spray Chemicals 


Bien formulation methods and rigid test- 
ing techniques play a major role in develop- 
ing products that will provide dependable 
pest control. 


The results obtained (by users in many 
areas) with Du Pont Pest Control products 
attest to the dependability of Du Pont re- 
search and manufacturing methods. 


For manufacturers and large-scale users of 
pest control products, Du Pont chemicals are 
adapted to use in the wide variety of special 
dust and spray combinations required. 


For full details write to the Du Pont Com- 
pany, Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. _ 


THE DRAWING DOWN TEST is one of many that enable skilled 
technicians to check the uniformity of materials used in Du Pont Dust 
s and Spray Chemicals. 


DU PONT PEST CONTROL PRODUCTS 


DEENATE* DDT 
GRASSELLI* Lead Arsenate 
NUREXFORM* Lead Arsenate 
ALCOA** Cryolite 

BLACK LEAF “40” & “155""+ 
Calcium Arsenate 

Paris Green 


Bordeaux Mixtures 
Lime-Sulfur 

Flotation Sulfur Paste 
Zinc Sulfate (Flake) 
KRENITE* Dinitro Spray 
Dormant Spray Oils 
Summer Spray Oils 


UNIFORM SPRAY COVERAGE on this apple is the result of precise 
Du Pont formulation. Note how the globules are distributed evenly 
over the apple. When dry, this fruit will be protected by a fine residue. 
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LORO* Contact Insecticide 
ZERLATE* | New Organic 
FERMATE*! Fungicides 
COPPER-A Compound 
SULFORON®* — } Wettable 
SULFORON?®*-X } Sulfurs 


PARMON E* Pre-Harvest 
Fruit Drop Inhibitor 
Du Pont Spreader Sticker 

2,4-D Weed Killer 
AMMATE* Weed Killer 


Special Dust Mixtures 


*Trade Mark of E. 1, du Pont de Nemours & Co, «Inc 
**Trade Mark of Aluminum Company of America 


+Trade Mark of Tobacco By-!I'r 


*£6. us. pat Ort 


oducts & Chemical Corp. Inc 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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to very good advantage in our public- 
ity, and to profit-minded hard-headed 
farmers, facts and figures on disease 
losses will drive home the practical 
advantage of disease control. 


Style of writing and the chore 
of doing it are not difficult problems if 
the scientist will simply furnish the 
editor with rough notes and an idea. 
Editors welcome such raw data and 
in many cases prefer it to their own 
writeups. Often they have scientifi- 
cally trained men to do this. Possible 
errors can be avoided if the scientist 
asks for the opportunity to proofread 
the copy, which most editors willingly 
permit. Have you ever considered the 
advantages of leading national mag- 
azines as a legitimate medium for 
publishing research information? 
There was recently an article on hay 
grading in Successful Farming mag- 
azine . . . the pages of this article, in 
color, would have cost an advertiser 
several thousands of dollars apiece. It 
related a story that could never have 
been told in black-and-white, and was 
read by not only some 1,000 sub- 
scribers of the Journal of the American 
Society of Agronomy, but by readers 
in a million farm homes. 

The researcher and the fungi- 
cide industry can each make a contri- 
bution to the project of making grow- 
ers as conscious of diseases and fungi- 
cides as they are of insects and insecti- 
cides. We might consider briefly some 
of the ways of accomplishing this. 
Scientists can take stock of themselves, 
analyze their own work, and decide 
whether the knowledge thus developed 
is reaching the people who need it. 
The question should be asked, “Could 
both science and the user of fungicides 
profit by more effective public dis’ 
semination of such knowledge?” It 
might be revealing to scan the type of 
disease control information — local 
growers are receiving from their usual 
sources . the seed or drug store. 
Then we can organize in our states 
the means of getting proper recom- 
mendations before the dealers in 
various localities. 

Another step which may be 
taken by pathologists, is to include in 
research programs the determination 
and study of losses caused by the 
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diseases under observation, and the 
economic effect of such losses. Such 
information is most helpful in con- 
vincing growers and others of the 
value of disease control. 

Last and.most important is the 
need of our furnishing regularly, ma- 
terial and releases for publicity outlets. 
It need not be skillfully written. An 
idea and a few notes will often 
sufice. The Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the 
Society can help in directing such 


Phytopathological 


material to leading national mag- 


azines. 


Industry Can Help 

ND what can the fungicide in- 
dustry do to further education 
to the user, in addition to furnishing 
dealers with information? Of fore- 
most importance is keeping the 
workers out in the states provided 
with the latest information from the 
industry. Besides the newsy reports 
in trade organs, the state men need 
to be kept up-to-date constantly on 
supplies of fungicides, prices, and the 

names of local distributors. 

Local tests or demonstrations 
of new products can be encouraged 
and supported by the industry, to 
serve as bases for local recommenda- 
tions. Occasionally, the industry can 
reprint and disseminate research bul- 
letins profitably. When the Oklahoma 
Cotton Council, an industrial group, 
reprinted 70,000 copies of an Exper- 
iment Station Bulletin on seed treat- 
ment and placed one in the hands of 
every ginner, oil processor, and lead- 
ing farmer in the state, the adoption 
of cotton seed treatment rose from 
5% to 80% ina single year. 

The industry can strengthen 
the weak points in farmer education 
by using its prestige and influence to 
encourage the development of exten- 
sion programs, disease survey pro- 
grams which locate the areas of great- 
est potential sales, and the accumula- 
tion of data on the economic aspects 
of preventable crop losses. This does 
not require industry to spend great 
sums of money —much can be accom- 
plished by using suggestion and in- 
fluence where the most good can be 
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New Zinc Co. Formed 

Formation of a new zine pro- 
ducing company, known as Zinc 
Chemical Company, Inc. has been 
announced jointly by the Glidden Co., 
International Minerals and Metals 
Corporation and Phelps-Dodge Refin- 
ing Corporation. Offices of the new 
company are located at 40 Wall St., 
New York 5, N.Y. 

Officers of the new company 
include Walter C. Bennett, president, 
William J. O'Brien, vice-president, 
F. R. Jeffrey, secretary; J. Mills Haw- 
kins, comptroller; and M. W. Urqu- 
hart, treasurer. Directors are Walte. 
C. Bennett, Otto Frohnknecht, J. 
Mills Hawkins, Dwight P. Joyce and 
William J. O'Brien. 

The plant will be located at 
Baltimore, Md., and will produce 
various grades of zinc sulphate under 
the direction of the Glidden Company 
which also operates a similar plant at 
Oakland, California. Zinc sulphate 
for agricultural applications, particu- 
larly in the fruit-growing industry, 
will provide an important outlet for 
the new plant’s output. 


Hyman Adds Personnel 

Julius Hyman Co., Denver, 
Colorado, announces the appointment 
of Dr. D. E. Bonnell as head of mar- 
keting research. Dr. Bonnell was 
formerly with Velsicol Corp., Chicago, 
and during the war, served as a Major 
in the Sanitary Corps. The Hyman 
Company also reports that Dr. R. E. 
Lidov has joined the firm as assistant 
director of chemical research, and 
that Roy J. Miller, E. Freireich and 
J. F. White have become associated 
with the company in engineering and 
plant development capacities. 

The Hyman Company’s initial 
production of “Octa-Klor,” a chlor- 
inated hydrocarbon insect toxicant, 
was scheduled for late in January. Re- 
conversion construction work at its 
plant in Denver is nearing completion. 
The plant is the former mustard dis- 
tillation unit of the Rocky Mountain 
arsenal, and is reported to be modern 
and well equipped for production of 
chemical specialties which the Hyman 
Company contemplates manufactur- 
ing in the near future. 
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“FOR CONTROL OF A WIDE VARIETY 
OF AGRICULTURAL PESTS 


Yes, Powell is now manufacturing 
BHC—benzene hexachloride—the new 
wonder insecticide you've been reading 
about. BHC, first made by Faraday in 
1825, had its initial use as an insecticide 
in France. Takén dver by the British 
during the war, BHC was extremely 
valuable for the control of turnip leaf 


hopper. Since then, it has been studied — 


extensively by U. S. scientists. Experi. 
mental work in this country and Canadu 
—in laboratory and field has estab- 
lished distinct insecticidal merits for 
BHC. 


Here’s your chance to make insecti- 
cides that might prove to be a boon to 
agriculture. Although experiments are 


still in the preliminary stage, the grow... 
= 


hg ee 1h cl 
bei HS 


we can help you. : 2 


ing list of insects controlled with BHC 
already includes: cotton insects; many 
species of aphids; soil-infesting larvae 
such as wire worms, Japanese beetle, anti 
white fringe beetle; grasshoppers; cattle 
lice; chiggers; tobacco thrips; chicken 
lice; Mexican bean beetle; European 
corn borer—and a host of others. 

Get in touch with Powell today for 
a generous working sample and a tech- 
nical bulletin. -Powco Brand BHC will- 
be sold as BHC 50 (a dry dust concen- 
trate) or BHC 50W (a wettable agate 
concentrate.) 


Incidentally, if you. have a soieliea 
problem involving the use of BHC, our 
insecticide laboratories are at your dis- 
posal. No obligation—let us know how 
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BASIC MATERIALS FOR © 


John Powell & Co.., Inc., Dept. AC 
Souk Jone Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
oboe - [] Please send working sample of BHC 50 
_] Please send working sample of BHC 50W 


[] Please send BHC technical bulletin 
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This department, which reviews current plant disease and insect control 

problems, is a monthly feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The 

following comments on current plant disease problems are based on 

observations submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey. 

The following summary of their most recent reports was prepared 
especially for this magazine. 


( 


By Paul R. Miller 


URING the height of the 1946 
D spring tomato harvest season on 
the west coast of Florida, late blight, 
caused by Phytophthora infestans, 
was responsible for considerable finan- 
cial loss to many growers, according 
to A. L. Harrison. Some growers did 
not get cost of production out of their 
tomato crops. Late blight started in 
the seed beds as a carry-over from the 
fall crop and was active at various 
times during the spring growing sea- 
son. It was inactive during the first 
two or three weeks of the harvesting 
season, then it suddenly recurred in 
an active form following a period of 
wet weather in the middle of April. 
This recurrence was responsible for 
the closing of the Farmers Auction 
Market at Palmetto in the heart of the 
Manatee County tomato section. Ship- 
pers who bought tomatoes during this 
period lost heavily due to the develop- 
ment of late blight in transit. 

The question was asked re- 
peatedly, “Can tomato fruits be 
dipped in some fungicide and thus 
prevent the spread of late blight?” 
No satisfactory answer could be given. 
Because of the seriousness of the 
situation, several tests were conducted 
to see whether late blight could be 
checked on tomato fruits by dipping 
them in various fungicides before and 
after they had been inoculated with 
spores of the late blight fungus, either 
naturally or artificially. In‘ the first 
test they were dipped in each of four 
materials: “Dithane™ plus zine sulfate 
and lime 3 quarts— 1/2 hs. 3% Ib. 
100) gal.: “Copper A™ compound 
6-100: He 178E (zine ethylene bis- 
dithiocarbamate) 3-100; and water. 
The wetting agent, “B1956" at the 
rate of 4 mi. per gal., was added to 
all dips. Results showed that if the 
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fungicides were applied before infec: 
tion had taken place, “Dithane™ and 
“Copper A” would prevent most of 
the development of late blight. In a 
second test, tomatoes were inoculated 
and each lot dipped in various fung- 
icides. The same materials were used 
as in the first test but in addition 
IN5446, 3-100; IN733 3-100: 
“Phygon™ 1, Y-100. All fungicide 
dips reduced the amount of | late 
blight, where the fruits had been 
inoculated for only 19 hours. There 
was no beneficial effect from any dip 
where the fruits had been inoculated 
for periods of 43 and 67 hours before 
treatment. In another test, apparently 
sound fruits were picked from a field 
where 75-80% of the fruits were 
affected with late blight. They were 


dipped in each of the fungicides listed 
above. Most of the dips reduced the 
amount of late blight. Some 57-70% 
of fruits undergoing the various treat- 
ments were affected with late blight. 

By way of summary, the tests 
definitely demonstrated that the fung- 
icide dips used were of little or no 
value in reducing the incidence of late 
blight when the fruits had been in- 
oculated for periods longer than 24 
hours prior to dipping. All dips gave 
some reduction when the fruits were 
dipped 24 hours or less after inocula: 
tion. 

A strong “Dithane” dip was 
significantly superior to all others 
used (“Copper A,” IN 5446, He 
178E, IN7331, and “Phygon”). How- 
ever, if the fruits had been inoculated 
longer than 12 to 18 hours, “Dithane” 
failed to reduce the incidence of late 
blight sufficiently to be of practical 
value. Both “Dithane” and “Copper 
A” gave fair to good control of late 
blight when the fruits had been 
dipped in these fungicides prior to 
inoculation, indicating that if the 
fruits are properly covered with spray 
materials in the field there will be 
little or no danger of loss in transit 
due to late blight. 

(Turn to Page 43) 


Insect Conditions in December and January 


This column is prepared especially for readers of AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMICALS. Mr. Haeussler is in charge of Insect Pest Survey and 

Information, Agricultural Research Administration, Bureau of Entomology 

and Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A. His observations, based on latest reports 

received by the Bureau from collaborators all over the country, is a 
monthly feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


By G. J. Haeussler 


NFESTATIONS of cabbage cater- 
pillars ranged from light to heavy 
on cabbage and related crops in 
different sections of Florida and 
Georgia during the last half of De- 
cember. During the first two weeks of 
January moderate infestations were 
reported from Georgia and Florida 
and these caterpillars were said to be 
somewhat more abundant than normal 
in the Charleston, S.C. commercial 
trucking district, probably as the re- 
sult of mild winter weather. 
Heavy infestations of — the 
southern green stinkbug on collards 
in Florida presented an insect re- 


moval problem for the canners shortly 
after mid-December. However, by the 
end of that month many of the adults 
had left the collard, fields for more 
protected coverage because of freezing 
weather and populations on cole crops 
in Georgia were reported to have de- 
creased perceptibly. By the middle 
of January, commercial collard plant- 
ings in Florida were nearly free of 
these insects. 

The vegetable weevil, which 
caused some injury to turnips in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, and South 
Carolina during the last half of 
December, caused continually increas- 
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“DISS = PYRENONE ow #100 


= PYRETOX #100 te 7psse" 
= PYRETHRUM POWDER SSi3232 nex 
= ROTENONE POWDER a 


_ Supplies of these materials are reasonably adequate but by 
no means unlimited. Seasonal requirements should be estimated as far in 
advance as possible and covered by shipping instructions. Already 
there are indications that the Spring demand may be unusually heavy. 


DODGE & OLCOTT, inc. 


Suseclicide Yeviston - 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Genevad Cjjices: VOU VARICK STREET - NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
Branches: WSTOM - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS - LOS ANGELES 
Canadian dyents: SIAWOARD CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD., 195 FLEET ST., E., TORONTO, CANADA 
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ing damage during the first two weeks 
of January in at least the first three 
states named. 

Cutworms were said to be 
causing injury to various vegetable 
crops in the Everglades district of 
Florida in late December to the extent 
that supply houses reported an in- 
creased demand for bait materials. 
Slight injury to cabbage, celery, and 
other crops was still being caused 
toward the middle of January. Wire- 
worms were responsible for severe re- 
Juctions in the stand of lettuce plants 
in some fields in the Everglades, Fla. 
district in late December and early 
January. 

The spotted cucumber beetle 
was reported causing severe injury to 
a large planting of winter beets in 
Jackson County, Fla., toward the 
middle of January. This insect has 
continued to occur on a number of 
winter vegetable crops, including 
potatoes, in some sections of Florida. 
The banded cucumber beetle was 
likewise present in Florida and a light 
infestation was reported on turnip in 
the Tifton-Omega district of Georgia 
in early January. With the one ex- 
ception mentioned above, infestations 
hy these cucumber beetles were in 
general not serious. 

The serpentine leaf miner has 
caused damage ranging from light to 
scrious to tomato, potato, and beans 
in Dade County, Fla. during Decem- 
her and early January. Some injury 
from this pest was also reported from 
the Everglades district on English 
peas and eggplant in January. Grow- 
ers have tried various insecticide- 
fungicide combination treatments in- 
cluding some of the newer insecticides 
in an attempt to control the leaf 
miner and late blight on potato and 
tomato. 

The cabbage aphid and turnip 
aphid occurred in light to moderate 
infestations on cabbage, collard, tur- 
nip, and related crops during late 
December and early January in parts 
of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and the Salt River Valley 
of Arizona. In early January mod- 
erate to heavy infestations of the 
cabbage aphid occurred on cabbage in 
the Hastings district of Florida and 
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this insect caused considerable injury 
to cabbage seedlings in the Tifton- 
Omega district of southern Georgia. 
Aphid populations on various 
other vegetables were generally dis- 
tributed in Florida and have ranged 
from light to severe in intensity dur- 
ing the latter part of December and 
early January. These infestations 
have occurred particularly on squash, 
cucumber, tomato, potato, celery, 
pepper, peas, and eggplant.yey¥& 


BLIGHT REPORT 
(Continued from Page 41) 


Late Blight in Louisiana 

N previous years in Louisiana, late 

blight has usually appeared in the 
field in April and May. It has been 
assumed that it is brought in each 
year on seed potatoes and does not 
live over the hot summer season. The 
harvesting of potatoes is finished in 
early June and potatoes for the fall 
crop are not planted until August, 
and even until October the temper- 
atures are too high, presumably for 
the development of the late blight 
fungus. 

Late blight, however, was 
found on December 12, on tomatoes 
in a greenhouse at Baton Rouge, and 
in a field of potatoes at Raceland. 
The fall and winter have been 
abnormally mild. No frosts or freezes 
have occurred and potato and tomato 
plants are still growing in the fields. 
During recent weeks, both the temper- 
ature and the rainfall have been ideal 
for the development of late blight, 
providing the fungus were present. 

The occurrence of late blight 
at this season indicates that the fungus 
may live over the summer in Louisiana 
in some form or other under some 
conditions. Late blight at this season 
is a serious menace to the spring crop. 
If the season continues favorable, 
spring planting should commence by 
the middle of January. 


Late Blight Rot in Maryland 
EPORTS by R. A. Jehle indicate 
Rin late blight rot has been 
found to be very prevalent on the late 
potato crop in all parts of Maryland 
excepting Garrett County. Weather 
conditions were very favorable for its 


development everywhere in the State 
with rain and fog prevalent, except- 
ing Garrett County where there was 
a prolonged drought. In some cases 
losses were very severe and 25 to 50 
percent of the tubers rotted in the 
field or soon after the crop was har- 
vested. The Worcester County 
Agent estimated the loss from late 
blight on potatoes in that county to be 
about 25%. 

When infection is severe, or 
where soft rot is also present, sorting 
out and destroying all infected tubers 
is recommended, followed by storage 
of the healthy tubers in a_ well- 
ventilated place with temperatures 
ranging from 36 to 40 degrees F. 
When infection is light and soft rot is 
not present, tubers infected with late 
blight rot will dry up and cause no 
injury if the potatoes are kept in a 
well-ventilated storage house at proper 
temperature. 

Late blight in Pennsylvania 
during the late fall of 1946 spread to 
tomato plants growing in greenhouses. 
Infection was found on leaves, stems 
and fruit in commercial greenhouses 
in three different counties. The dis- 
ease has also been reported on fall 
icld crops of potatoes and tomatoes 
from several sections of Florida. This 
current late blight information, when 
viewed against last years destructive 
epiphytotic, should serve to alert all 
who are concerned with disease con- 
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Heavy Toll from Blight 

A survey of the 1946 tomato 
crop, made by the Agricultural In- 
secticide and Fungicide Association, 
revealed that total loss from blight 
during the year amounted to between 
40 and 50 million dollars. This, it 
was said, is half the national bill for 
all insecticides and fungicides used in 
agriculture. Various agricultural col- 
lege authorities are cited to substan. 
tiate the belief that blight can be 
effectively controlled with standard 
fungicides, and the Association’s 
statement concludes with the assertion 
that “in general, all experimental data 
showed that it was profitable to the 
grower to include fungicides in 
tomato spraying programs.” 
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Control aphids, 
red spiders 


and citrus mites 


Hexaethy| 
Tetraphosphate 


Agriculture is finding that formulations of 3 é . ae Ea m pi i ri ca one or m u sla 


Monsanto's newly introduced Hexcethy| of a 
Tetraphosphate offer a potent control for aa ce = < H 0 P. 
aphids, red spiders and citrus mites. Con- . eg e = 42 13 
siderable promise of value against other : : 
damaging insect pests is also shown. 


Preliminary tests show that Hexaethy! Tetra- TABLE OF PROPERTIES 
phosphate is most effective in emulsion form. 
Typical emulsions for spraying may be pre- APPEARANCE: Tan to dark liquid. 


pared by dissolving Hexaethyl Tetraphos- 
phate in a suitable solvent, together with an 
emulsifying agent. This solution is then added SPECIFIC GRAVITY: Approximately 1.3 or 10.7 Ibs. gal. 
to water to form an emulsion having the 
desired concentration. Dilutions containing 
0.25% to less than 0.025% of Hexaethy! CRYSTALLIZING: Solidifies at approximately minus 40° C. 
Tetraphosphate have been found effective 
a 3ainst aphids, red spiders and citrus mites. 


For further information write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 
Division, 1700 S. Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. Miscible in water, acetone, alcohol, benzene, carbon tetrachlo- 

- ride, chloroform, diacetone alcohol, ethyl acetate, glycerine, 
SOLUBILITIES: ortho-dichlorobenzene pine oil, toluene, xylene, alkyl naphtha- 
lenes, etc. Not miscible in kerosene or petroleum ether. 


BOILING POINT: Decomposes above 150° C. ‘ 


Ge AA 


Tests now being made indicate that Hexaethyl Tetraphosphate 


: STABILITY: as such is stable, but when diluted in water slowly hydrolyzes. 
‘ Pending completion of these studies it is recommended that 


spray solutions be used within four hours after dilution. 
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is toxic to warm-blooded animals. Until further information is 
TOXICITY TO ANIMALS: developed precautions should be observed in the application 
and handling of this chemical and its formulations to avoid skin 
contact, inhalation or accidental ingestion. 
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F Comments eeece 


By Dr. Alvin J. Cox 


This column by Dr. Cox will appear from time to time as a feature of 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Dr. 


Cox formerly was successively 


Physical Chemist, Chief Chemist. Assistant Director, and Director of the 

Bureau of Science, Government of the Philippines. He was appointed 

Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, California State Dept. of Agriculture 
in 1932 and retired in 1945. 


Editor's Note: Dr. Cox's 


“Comments” this month consist of his 
report of the Northwest Vegetable 
Insect Conference held January 20 
and 21, 1947 in Portland, Oregon. 
Next month he will tell about the 
meeting of the Western Cooperative 
Fruit Spray Project Conference alse 
held at Portland a few days following 
the former gathering. Both meetings 
consist of closed, confidential sessions 


HE Northwest Vegetable Insect 

Conference was held at the Im- 

perial Hotel, Portland, Oregon, 
on January 20 and 21, 1947: Officers 
in charge of the sessions included 
Dr. R. L. Webster, chairman: Dr. B. 
J. Landis, co-chairman, and Dr. T. A 
Brindley, secretary. During these 
sessions a National Association of 
Economic Poisons Law Administra- 
tion Officials was formed. (On Jan- 
uary 24, a few days following, the 
Pacific Insecticide Institute and West- 
ern Agricultural Chemicals Law Ad- 
ministration Officials held a joint meet- 
ing presided over by Roy E. Miller, 
Miller Products Company, Portland. 
The guest of honor was Dr. W. G 
Reed, Chief, Insecticide Division, 
U.S.D.A., who addressed the meeting 
on the subject of “The Need for 
Correlation between Federal and State 
Legislation Regulating the Marketing 
of Economic Poisons.”’) 

Topics discussed at the North- 
west Vegetable Insect Conference in- 
cluded cooperative relationships, status 
of DDT research, airplane applica- 
tions, aerosol applications, soil appli- 
cations, and new insecticides and their 
availability. They may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 

Cooperative relationships —be- 
tween various agencies have shown 
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attended only by State and Federal 
entomologists, plant pathologists, 
chemists and officials concerned with 
pest control problems. Progress re- 
ports are presented, which are not 


ordinarily published. 


However, Dr. Cox presents 
here an over-all view of the general 
subjects covered at the meeting, in- 
cluding certain tentative recommenda- 
tions by committees. 


improvement. Although it is not 
possible to anticipate every situation 
regarding pest control, with patience, 
by the exercise of common sense and 
courtesy, all differences between the 
several agencies can be eliminated. 
So much remains to be done that there 
are projects for everyone without con- 
flict of interest. The same harmony 
and teamwork expected of workers in 
the same institution should he the end 


result. Information developed by such 
cooperative effort would certainly be 
forthcoming with proper credit to all. 

Research on DDT has shown 
progress. Many of the forty persons 
present, investigators representing 
most of the Western States, entered 
into the discussion. One of the fore- 
most problems in the Northwest js 
whether or not to use DDT on peas 
where the fodder will be used for 
stock feed. Pests of onions, potatoes, 
alfalfa, corn, tomatoes, and other 
crops were considered. The North- 
west is a large producer of seed crops 
which can be given somewhat different 
treatment than harvest crops. Dusts 
containing 5% DDT gave kest con- 
trol of pea weevil on peas, with 10% 
dusts being used against thrips on 
onions, although lower concentrations 
were in many cases effective. An 
opinion was expressed that applica- 
tions of DDT dust preparations con- 
taining from Y4% petroleum oil for 
grapes up to 2% petroleum oil on 
some other crops, were more effective 
than non-oil dusts against leafhopper 
and lygus bug. The opinion was 
general that fears of the DDT spray 
residue hazard have been exaggerated. 

It was reported that begin- 
ning about three days after alfalfa 1s 
pre-bloom dusted with DDT, bees are 


much more abundant on bloom of 
(Turn to Page 51) 


Simple and effective method of soil fumigation adequately 
seals the soil surface after application of the fumigant. 
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The map tells a graphic story of the grasshopper 
infestation expected during the coming summer. 
OCTA-KLOR has been found to give complete 
relief from the huge destruction caused by this 
pest — turning economic loss to profit. As little 
as one-half to one pound of OCTA-KLOR per acre 
gives complete control of grasshopper infestations. 


For full particulars, write Julius Hyman & Company 


JULIUS HYMAN & COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Three Dealers Purchase Railroad— 
Keep Farm Supply Materials Moving 


HREE farm supply dealers with 

warehouses and stores located in 
New York State and New Jersey, on 
January 15th solved a transportation 
problem which had threatened to halt 
the smooth and economical operation 
of their businesses. But they had to 
purchase a railroad, lock, stock, and 
barrel in order to do it. 

Benjamin D. Simmons of Sus- 
sex, N.J., H. Terry Manning of 
Unionville, N.Y., and Heulet Clark of 
Westtown, N.Y., are the purchasers 
of the Middletown and Unionville 
R.R. which operates between Middle- 
town, N.Y., and the New Jersey 
State line, 14 miles to the south. Each 
of the new owners is a dealer in grain, 
feed, fertilizer, etc., in locations along 
the railroad’s right-of-way. 

The road, which had been 
operating since 1943 under the fed- 
eral bankruptcy laws in charge of a 
trustee, went on the auction block 
January 15, presumably to be sold to 
a junk dealer for scrap. The Simmons, 
Manning and Clark trio, taking action 
to save the line, bid $22,000 and were 
awarded the ownership of the entire 
MCU! 

Townspeople and merchants 
along the line have expressed their 
gratefulness that its service will con- 
tinue as it has for the past 80 years. 
The line is their only rail connection 
with the outside world. As for the 
new owners, optimism is the keynote 
for the future, not only for successful 
operation of their newly-acquired 
railroad, but the benefit their respec- 
tive businesses will derive from iis 
continuance. 

Mr. Simmons, in his 
establishment, handles fertilizer ma- 
terials along with other: farm equip- 
ment and supplies. Mr. Manning, in 
his establishments at Unionville and 
Westtown, and Mr. Clark in 
enterprises at Westtown, Johnson, and 
Slate Hill, N.Y., handle fertilizers 
and indicate that they soon expect to 
expand their insecticide and fungicide 
facilities to meet the demands of 
growers in the community. “This is 


Sussex 


his 
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the coming thing in our field,” Mr. 
Manning remarked. 

The railroad will be used ex- 
tensively for bringing carload lots of 
grain, seed, fertilizer and other farm 
materials directly to the sidings where 
goods are unloaded to be distributed 
to consuming farmers. Although they 
are now in the railroad business, the 
three owners still consider their agri- 
cultural interests of first importance. 
The 
means to that end. 

Railroading is not entirely 
new to Simmons, Manning and Clark, 
each having served as directors of the 
MEU in the past. The trio already 
owned a locomotive which they had 
leased for the past year to the M&U. 
The sixteen sidings along the line are 
largely used for handling materials of 
agricultural nature. A busy G.L.F. 
warehouse at Slate Hill, N.Y., is 
served by the road, as are a number 
of grain elevators and farm retail 
dealers at other stops. 


14 mile railway is merely a 


Lister-Todd, Ltd. Formed 

A new firm of Lister-Todd, 
Ltd. was established in January, with 
offices London, England. The 
organization was formed for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing and distrib- 


in 


uting fog generating machinery for 
insect and other 
foreign countries. The new company 
is a combination of R. A. Lister of 
London and the Todd Shipyards 
Corporation of New York. Col. J. 
H. Williams, 
“Elephant Bill” because of his mili- 
tary exploits in Burma during the late 


control uses in 


popularly known as 


war, is managing director of the new 
company, and M. Bentley, also of 
London, is chief engineer in charge 
of production. The two have spent a 
number of the United 
States completing arrangements and 
gathering data on the Todd Insecti- 
cidal Fog Applicator, known to the 
trade as “TIFA.” 

According to F. K. Steinrock. 
manager of sales in the Todd com 


months in 


bustion equipment division, there will 
be a complete interchange of per- 
sonnel between the two firms, and 
production in England is expected to 


American-made TIFA in fogging 
operation for control of aphid on 


ranch near Dos Palos, California. 
Fog applicator is mounted on 
tractor-drawn wide tread melon 
trailer. Eighty acres were treated 
in 13 hours on this occasion. 


be under way shortly. Fog machines 
are already being manufactured by 
Todd in New York. English-made 
“TIFA”™ will be powered by engines 
manufactured by Lister, whereas the 
ones turned out in the United States 
are equipped with American-made 
power units. Aside from this, the fog 
generators for use abroad and in the 
U.S. are practically identical. 

Features of “TIFA,” as des- 
cribed by its manufacturers, include 
a combustion chamber giving positive 
control of dry heated air, and a fog- 
liquid pump which handles insecti- 
cide and fungicide suspensions as well 
as solutions. The machine gives wide 
particle size selectivity, ranging from 
microscopic fumigation particles to 
spray sizes. 


Dr. Haring to Powell 

Dr. Robert C. Haring, for the 
past 13 years associated with the 
National Aniline Division of Alliea 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, has 
joined John Powell & Co., New York. 


He will be connected with the com- 
pany’s insecticide, rodenticide and 
herbicide research organization. Dr. 


Haring holds a B.S. in Chemical Engi- 
neering from the U. of Washington, 
and a Ph.D. in Chemistry from the 
U. of Wisconsin. 
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ECENT work by many insecticide dust formulators shows that 
the addition of 2-5% of oils (usually petroleum base) to finished 
dusts improves control. The oils not only serve to increase intensity 
of deposit on the host, but also help to give better adherence. 
The net result is to increase efficiency of dust and ingredients. 


However, the addition of oils often poses problems. Lumpiness and stickiness plague 
manufacturers and processors with lost machine capacity. Or, users become 
disturbed over the decreased efficiency of dusting equipment. 


But, if you use Attaclay as the carrier or diluent, freedom from caking or gumming 
is insured. Each particle of Attaclay does essential adsorptive work. The 
percentage of oils used in this particular technique is well within Attaclay’s 

ability to adsorb, yet remain a dry, free-flowing dust—easily made—easily applied. 


It’s another example of how Attaclay’s characteristics— 
both physical and chemical—fit into plans and products of the 
most forward-thinking in the insecticide field. 


We'll gladly send, without obligation, a generous sample for your evaluation. 


ATTAPULGUS CLAY COMPANY 


DEPT. P, 260 SOUTH BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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Fumigation Test Made 
The U.S. Department of Agri 
culture’s report on cooperative exper- 
iments with the California State De- 
partment of Agriculture relative to 
the fumigation of fruit and nursery- 
stock hosts of the Oriental Fruit Moth 
indicate that hibernating larvae from 
different localities will show a differ- 
ent degree of resistance to fumigation, 
as California larvae showed slightly 
more survival than those from New 
Jersey. Hibernating larvae stored in 
cold storage showed less survival thar 
simulated 
Larvae returned to 


those stored in 
ste ck 


simulated nursery-stock storage after 


nursery- 


storage. 


treatment had less survival than those 
removed to room temperature for 
observation. Larvae stored outdoors 
were not appreciably more resistant 
to fumigation than those stored other- 


wise. The 


fumigation as the season progressed 


resistance of larvae to 
did not appear to change materially. 

The summer - maturing fruits 
tested were tound to be tolerant to 
methyl bromide fumigation with the 
exception of mature pears. Green 
pears were uninjured, and apples 
were found to have a varietal toler- 
ance. Ten varieties of fall-maturing 
apples fumigated in 1943 immediately 
after picking, 2 weeks after, and 1 
month and three months after picking 
showed no evidence of injury. Two 
additional showed injury 
when fumigated after one month of 
cold storage. 


varicties 


°o 

U. of California Bulletin 

The University of California, 
Berkeley, has issued circular #365, 
entitled “Investigations with DDT 
and other new Insecticides in 1945.” 
The work is a progress report pre- 
pared under the direction of the 
Division of Entomology and Parasit- 
ology of the University. In a fore- 
word by Dr. E. O. Essig, of the 
University, he describes the back- 
ground of the reports. While in 1944 
certain experiments with DDT were 
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Technical Briefs" 


conducted on a small scale, in 1945 
such tests assumed the proportions uf 
large demonstrations, he explains. 

“In most of these tests,” he 
writes, “DDT proved to be very 
effective. Regardless of these extra- 
ordinarily promising results, the di- 
vision is still reluctant to give this 
new insecticide unqualified endorse- 
ment until certain doubtful points are 
further clarified. These include: (1) 
Satisfactory removal of residue on 
fruits and vegetables consumed by 
humans, and on alfalfa and pea straw, 
cornstalks, and other crop materials 
fed to domestic animals. (2) Better 
understanding of the absorption and 
retention of DDT within plant and 
animal tissues. (3) Sufhcient exper- 
imental investigations to fix the min- 
imum order to reduce 
amounts of residue and eliminate the 
(4) Further 
investigation of the possibilities of 
combining DDT with other insec 
ticidal materials. (5) Better methods 
of application to prevent the drifting 
of dusts outside the heing 
treated.” 


dosages in 


hazards of poisoning. 


areas 


a 

Expansion in Brazil 

Indications that agriculture in 
Brazil may be on the upswing is seen 
in an article in “Foreign Agriculture,” 
issued by the U.S.D.A. office ot 
foreign agricultural relations. In dis- 
cussing the subject, the article states 
that there is a trend away from the 
traditional emphasis on coffee-raising, 
and that the use of fertilizers is be- 
coming more widespread. To date, 
most of Brazil's phosphates have been 
imported, but there is a small phos- 
phate production in the State of Sao 
Paulo, and other possibilities in 
northeast Brazil are being studied for 
the future. Heretofore, it has been 
possible to move from depleted areas 
to new lands, which accounts for the 
past indifference to the use of fert- 
ilizer materials. 

In addition to the application 
of fertilizers, other methods of scien- 


tific farming are becoming better 
known. However, the greatest handi- 
cap to any forward-looking program 
arises from the lack of technicians 
trained in practical agriculture. This 
problem is being met in some degree 
in recent years by sending students to 
the U.S. for training, and by conduct- 
Brazilian land 
where native farmers may learn new 
methods of pest control and fertiliza- 


ing experiments on 


tion. 
. 
Better Wool via DDT? 
Releases from the Scottish 
amalgamated trade news agencies, 


Glasgow, tell of extensive research 
work on DDT carried out in Britain. 
The material is reported to have been 
100 percent effective against sheep 
lice, and even kills the eggs of the 
pest. It was also found to be effective 
against ticks. Sheep dipped in a 0.5 
percent solution of DDT had a smaller 
number of strikes than sheep treated 
with proprietory preparations. Even 
where a sheep did become infected by 
maggot fly after dipping in a pro- 
prietory dip, immersion in a DDT 
solution prevented subsequent infec- 
tion. 

An improved grade of wool 
results from the better health of sheep 
treated by DDT, according to A. L. 
Wilson of the West Scotland college 
of agriculture. He stated further that 
it is possible to walk through a flock 
of sheep and select the ones treated 
with DDT. The fleece of such were 
more silky and much softer to the 
touch than untreated animals. 


Agri. Minerals Discussed 

J. F. Wischhusen of — the 
Manganese Research and Develop- 
ment Foundation, Cleveland, has re- 
cently published a booklet, “Minerals 
in Agriculture and in Animal Hus- 
bandry.” The booklet describes cer- 
tain symptoms of accute dietary de- 
ficiencies and some of the functions of 
minerals in correcting such troubles 
The eleven chapters discuss the ele- 
ments essential life, those essential to 
humans, the soil, and to plants in 
being resistant to disease. Also pre- 
sented is a summary of plant nutrient 
deficiency symptoms. 
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DIRECTORS 


W. C. BENNETT 


President, Phelps Dodge Re- 


fining Corp. 


J. HALLAM BOYD 
Exec. Vice-President, Com- 
mercial Chemical Co. 


JOSEPH B. CARY 

President, Niagara Sprayer & 
Chemical Division; Vice- 
President, Food Machinery 
Corp. 


HAROLD C. DAVIES 
President, California Spray- 
Chemical Corp. 


WALTER S. GAVAN 
Manager, Insecticide Division 
American Cyanamid Co. 


LEA S. HITCHNER 
Executive Secretary, AIF As- 
sociation 


GEORGE F. LEONARD 
Vice-President, Tobacco By- 
Products & Chemical Corp. 


HOWARD P. MANSFIELD 

Assistant to General Manager, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 


JAMES McCONNON 
Vice - President, McConnon 
and Company 


E. H. PHILLIPS 

In Charge of Purchasing, Co- 
operative G.L.F. Soil-Build- 
ing Service 


FRED SHANEMAN 
Vice-President, Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co. 


BYRON F. WEBSTER 
Vice - President, Chipman 
Chemical Company, Inc. 


H. DEWITT WITTLESEY 
Sr. Vice-President, Sherwin- 


Williams Co. 


F. W. WIEDER 
Western Division Manager. 
San Francisco Sulphur Co. 


Unexplored Fields 


GRICULTURAL chemicals producers, too, look, to 
| new frontiers and unexplored territories. 

| The possibilities cover the “other seven-eighths” of 
United States farm acres, as well as the one-eighth on 


which some insecticides and fungicides now are used. 


To learn what can be done, what is needed, and what 
will pay, on those untouched acres calls for extensive 
new surveys, not only by industry but by Federal and 
State agencies. 


A gricultural Insecticide G 
Fun gicide Association 


985 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


OFFICERS 
GEORGE F. LEONARD, President 
HAROLD C. DAVIES, Vice-President 
LEA S. HITCHNER, Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
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TIME TO BOOK... 


ULTICI 


(DDT Formulations) 


USE THIS INQUIRY BLANK TODAY 


The following Multicide* DDT liquid and dust MULTICIDE EMULSION SPRAY CONCEN- 
concentrates are offered for prompt shipment TRATE—Contains 2.5 pounds DDT per gallon 
or for contract deliveries for the 1947 season. (30%). Tested extensively, this concentrate 
Multicide DDT concentrated products are of forms a stable emulsion when diluted with 
the highest quality obtainable. All were de- | water. Can be used in any type sprayer. Multi- 
veloped in our research laboratory and have cide Emulsion has many exclusive advantages. 
been carefully field-tested for commercial ap- It is a product specially developed by our own 
plication. Millions of pounds of dustsand sprays laboratories—not simply a common DDT 
made from Multicides have been sold com- formula. Multicide Emulsion will produce a 
mercially by manufacturers. convenient, effective spray for barns or field 


Check the items you are interested in, jot down “Se. Ideal for you to repack in concentrated 
the amounts you expect to buy, fill in name and _ form to be diluted by the user. 
address, tear out and mail this sheet. Prices will Please quote on ..........drums. 
be quoted promptly and samples sent if requested. 
Act now so you will have a dependable source of 
supply of DDT materials for the coming season. MULTICIDE COMMERCIAL GROWERS SPRAY 
CONCENTRATE — Contains 1.5 pounds of DDT 
. per gallon (17%). In our years of experience in 
MULTICIDE NO. 5OW — Werttable, contains making and selling horticulcural sprays, we ; 
50% DOT, micron-milled 5 wo 3 rmaeentiites have never offered a better all-around spray for | 
ir cle size determined by mariana ai _—— gardeners and florists. Emulsifies readily, even | 
a Made with noa-abrasive diluent, ©asY in hard water. Kills both chewing and sucking 
on spraying equipment. Mixes quickly with insects. Buy this in bulk, repackage under your 
water, making flocculent suspension, best by 1.4.0). we will help with label and literature. 
test in many orchard and field experiments. 


WILL NOT “pack” or harden. Shipped in 100 Please quote on.......... drums. 
pound fibre drums. 
Please quote On.......+.++. (OS. = MYLTICIDE HOUSEHOLD AND AEROSOL 


SPRAY CONCENTRATE—Contains 3.5 pounds 
of DDT per gallon (40.5%). For production 
of household insecticides, simply dilute with 
deodorized base oil to make effective sprays 
free from unpleasant odor. Also makes ideal 
aerosol solution combined with Pyrocide* 175. 


MULTICIDE NO. 50—Dust base, contains 50% 
DDT, micron-milled to 3 to 5 microns, particle 
size determined by microscopic examination. 
Specially treated to prevent caking. Mixes in any 
type mixer. Shipped in 100 pound fibre drums. 

Please quote On .....++++++. tons. Please quote on..........drums. 


(SEE OTHER SIDE) 
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MULTICIDE HOUSEHOLD SPRAY CONCEN- 
TRATE—Contains 4.75 pounds of DDT per 
gallon (50%). Simply dilute with base oils to 
make dependable household, barn and dairy 
residual sprays that are not likely to “freeze 
out.”” Economical for use with Pyrocide in 
making combination “space” sprays. 


Please quote on..........drums. 


MULTICIDE MILL SPRAY CONCENTRATE— 
Contains 1.67 pounds of DDT per gallon (18%). 


Properly diluted with deodorized base oils, 
makes industrial sprays which leave no odorous 
residue. Now used in many flour mills. 


Please quote on..........drums. 


MULTICIDE OIL-SOLUBLE SPRAY CONCEN- 
TRATE— Contains 2.0 pounds DDT per gallon 
(24%). Simply dilute with base oil to make 
economical barn and dairy sprays, either “space” 
or residual type. 

Please quote on..........drums. 
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McLaughlin Gormley King Co. was FIRST in making the stand- 
ardized Pyrethrum concentrates, Pyrocides, which are recog- 
nized as the best on the market. You can depend on Multicide 
(DDT) concentrates to be as fine as the Pyrocides. 


ROYALTY ON ALL MULTICIDE DDT FORMULATIONS IS PREPAID BY M*LAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 


Ge Se ecient 


Use this inquiry blank today—No obligation 


Oe —- 


ADDRESS. ee ee —_ 


Send this Sheet today to 


M‘LAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 


1715 STH STREET S. E. 


MAKERS OF INSECTICIDES 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


FOUNDED 1902 


(SEE OTHER SIDE) 
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DDT From Airplanes 

A practical airplane unit for 
the production of DDT aerosols to 
control anopheline larvae has been 
developed. The factors determining 
the particle size of the DDT aerosol 
produced have been analyzed, and 
formulated for application to the de- 
sign of equipment. Results indicate 
that aerosols having a mass median 
diameter between 25 and 50 microns 
are best suited for the control of A. 
quadrimaculatus larvae under condi- 
tions encountered on impounded 
waters. C. W. Druse and R. L. Met- 
calf. U.S. Pub. Health Repts. 61, 
1171-84 (1946). 

+ 
Calif. Committee Formed 

In an endeavor to lend more 
light on the problems in connection 
with dusting field crops with insect- 
icides, and at the same time to study 
the control of agricultural pests gen- 
erally, a committee has been organ- 
ized in California to give the matter 
full consideration. ccording to 
William B. Parker, entomological 
engineer of Placerville, Calif.. who is 
taking the initiative in the planning, 
the committee will work out means of 
control of tomato pests by the vapo- 
dust or fog spray method by plane 
and ground equipment without drift 
of the insecticidal material to adjoin- 
ing fields. 

Members of the committee, in 
addition to Mr. Parker whose role is 
to represent the insecticide interest in 
the program, are the following: 
Bernell Harlan, representing tomato 
growers: Carl Roderberts, represent- 
ing the Airplane Crop Dusters Assn.; 
Orville French and Dr. Michaelbacher 
of the University; and Stuart Lock- 
wood of the State Department of 
Agriculture. Recommendations of the 
group are scheduled to appear in a 
later issue of AGRICULTURAL CHEM- 
ICALS. 


COX COMMENTS 
(From Page 45) 


dusted fields than on undusted check 
areas. This is apparent to alfalfa seed 
growers and bee-men alike. Proper 
timing in dusting alfalfa with DDT 
before bloom eliminates honey-bee 
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hazard, as the bees simply touch the 
blossoms which come out later. In the 
case of apples and pears use of DDT 
during blooming is unnecessary. 

The opinion was expressed 
that airplanes do not afford as good 
a dust coverage as ground equipment 
and results are less satisfactory, es- 
pecially in the case of the green peach 
aphid on potatoes, or other insects 
that infest the underside of leaves. 
Farmers often see the drift of the dust 
and erroneously extend the width of 
their flagging swaths on the theory 
that the area is dusted, thus making 
skips with consequent poor results. In 
general, the swath should be no wider 
than the wing spread of the plane. 
Applications of dusts demand 
thoroughness and when the pilots are 
trained in the work and a thorough 
job is conscientiously attempted, fairly 
good results are achieved. Mechanical 
improvements are necessary, however. 
For dry peas, dusting by airplane was 
as effective as work done by ground 
equipment. In those cases when ele- 
ments of timing are close, more de- 
pendable results are obtained with 
ground equipment. However, even 
though there are bad weather con- 
ditions and the farmer has an irriga- 
tion problem, he accepts the poorer 
job of an airplane, being unwilling to 
tear up his levees. Some airplanes are 
also equipped to apply liquid sprays. 

Experiences with aerosols were 
varied. The investigators agreed that 
there is need to improve several factors 
of application. This method serves 
excellently for barn and empty grain 
elevator spraying. 

The effectiveness of soil fum- 
igants depends largely upon proper 
correlation of soil temperature and 
vapor pressure of toxicant. Fumigants 
must be sufficiently volatile, but if too 
volatile, at the given temperature, the 
gas will escape before results are ob- 
tained. The materials behave differ- 
ently at various temperatures, and the 
one that does the best job in the sum- 
mer-time, would not necessarily be 
chosen for use under cooler condi- 
tions. Therefore, it is obvious that at 
present there is no all-purpose soil 
fumigant. A soil cannot be fumigated 
when saturated with water by irriga- 


tion or after penetrating rain, but 
should be in good plow condition. 
Although very ingenious applicators 
were mentioned, application of soil 
fumigant to the furrow by the sim- 
plest methods has been found to be 
satisfactory. (See photo, p. 45.) 

No material will be satisfactory 
unless injection-shank furrows and 
soil surface are adequately sealed 
after application. DDT and _ hexa- 
chlorocyclohexane also show promise 
for wireworm control. 


Other Discussions 

FULL discussion of chlorinated 
AA compounds was conducted. 
While DDT was being developed in 
the United States, the French and the 
British brought out the completely 
saturated benzene ring known chem- 
ically as hexachlorocyclohexane, pop- 
ularly known as benzene hexachloride 
and as “666,° and the Germans 
developed hexaethyl tetraphosphate. 
Piperonyl cyclohexenone, an_ excel- 
lent synergist for pyrethrins, was dis- 
cussed. It resembles nicotine in effect. 
The ingenuity of chemists is being 
utilized to bring out new products. 
The sulphocyanide radical (SCN) 
may be substituted for the hydroxide 
radical (OH) of longchain alcohols to 
produce thiocyanate insecticides. SCN 
may also be substituted for chlorine 
in organic compounds. 

Hexaethyl tetraphosphate is a 
strong poison, which appears to be as 
effective as nicotine against aphids 
and good results were obtained at 
temperatures between 50 degrees and 
60 degrees F. Moisture of alkali in 
dust hastens the decomposition of 
hexaethyl tetraphosphate. Until more 
is known, dusts containing this ma- 
terial should be applied within a few 
days after manufacture. No corrosicn 
of equipment was noted except on 
some grades of porcelain. Since so 
little is known about the material, 
caution should be exercised with re- 
spect to vegetation. The highest 
quantity used in dusts was 3.6%. 

Dimethoxytrichloroethane (di- 
anisyl trichloroethane) was less effec: 
tive against many insects than DDT, 
but has been used as a spray on cran- 
berries because it eliminates the spray 
residue problem. It was said to be less 
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30 Years of Manufacturing Experience 


Assure Top Quality and Performance 


HI-TEST LEAD ARSENATE 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 
AIR-FLO GREEN 
PARIS GREEN * CALGREEN 
CUBOR (Rotenone) DUSTS 
BERAKO (Rotenone) SPRAYS 
COPPER HYDRO BORDO 
SULFUR DUSTS 
WETTABLE SULFUR 
DRY LIME SULFUR 
ALCOA CRYOLITE 
ATLAS CATTLE DIP 
DRY SODIUM ARSENATE 
DRY SODIUM ARSENITE 
2,4-D WEED KILLER Spray Powder 
2,4-D WEED KILLER Liquid 
2,4-D WEED KILLER Dust 
ATLACIDE Chlorate WEED KILLER 
ATLAS “A” Arsenical WEED KILLER 
CHLORAX WEED KILLERS 
SODIUM CHLORATE 
S.N.A. HORMONE DUST & SPRAY 
CHIPMAN STOP SPROUT 
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COPPER HYDRO 

Ideal stabilized (fixed) copper fungicide. Recommended 
for copper-controlled diseases of vegetables and fruits— 
including tomato blight and cherry leaf spot. Used as a 
dust or spray; combines with various insecticides. Re- 
quires no lime when applied on truck crops. Also avail- 
able in COPPER HYDRO DUSTS...ready-mixed with 
calcium arsenate, rotenone or sulfur. 


P-C-H ‘‘20’’ DUST 

New and different non-poisonous insecticide. Contains 
piperonyl cyclohexenone, a highly toxic chemical. Kills 
many insects, including Mexican bean beetle, bean leaf 
hopper, cabbage worms and several species of flea 
beetles. Combines with other materials for use in mixed 
dusts. May be obtained ready-mixed with sulfur or 
Copper Hydro. 


CHIPMAN DDT DUSTS & SPRAYS 


Chipman DDT 50% Spray Powder: Contains 50% 
DDT. Kills many insects on truck crops, fruits and live- 
stock. Also used for base in making DDT dusts. 


Chipman DDT Dusts: Available in strengths of 3%, 5% 
and 10% DDT. 


Dual Dust: Contains DDT and Copper Hydro. For con- 
trol of both insects and diseases. 


Dual Spray: A wettable spray powder containing DDT 
and Copper Hydro. For insect and disease control. 


Chipman DDT 25% Liquid: Contains 25% DDT. For 
use as an emulsion spray. 
CHEMICAL 


C H i PMA COMPANY 


Chicago, I. BOUND BROOK, N. J. Houston, Tex. 
Palo Alto, Calif. . Portland, Ore. ° N. Kansas City, Mo. 


WRITE BOUND BROOK OFFICE FOR: Products Booklet 
Weed Control Booklet * Circulars on above products 
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toxic to animals than rotenone, knocks 
down the cranberry leaf roller moth 
as quickly as rotenone, and has a 
residual effect on cranberry insects for 
about twelve days, as compared with 
DDT which is effective for twenty 
days. It was reported effective against 
the Mexican bean beetle. DDT is not 
used after the bloom period. 

Hexachlorocyclohexane was be- 
lieved as effective in control of pea 
weevil as DDT, but the latter has 
longer residual effect. It was very 
effective against onion thrips and 
many other species of insects. Its use 
on peas has a bad effect on taste. The 
odor of this insecticide forbids appli- 
cation very near to harvest of many 
edible crops. It is very promising 
against potato fleabeetle and aphids, 
but affords no control of mites. The 
tubers had no peculiar taste remain- 
ing. 

Velsicol “1068” for control of 
onion thrips was reported as slightly 
more efficient than DDT. Chlorinated 
camphene (67-69% chlorine) known 
as “Toxaphene™ and formerly as 
“Hercules 3956” was mentioned, but 
no field results were presented. 

Opinions expressed on sup- 
plics were about as follows: Rotenone 
and pyrethrum will be plentiful, but 
one-third higher in price. Nicotine 
will be tight. Cryolite is plentiful. 
DDT will not be short in the north- 
west if the processing bottlenecks are 
relieved. 

The report of the Resolutions 
Committee comprising Tom A. Brind- 
ley. H. C. Mannis, David H. Bran- 
non, George F. Knowlton, and Robert 
WV. Every was accepted as follows: 

“We, the Committee on Recom- 
mendations, considering the past policy of 
the Northwest Vegetable Insect Confer- 
ence, feel that official recommendations 
embracing the control of insects affecting 
vegetable crops are not a function of the 
conference as originally received. The 
Committee does not feel that this original 
policy should be altered. Your Commit- 
tee concurs in the opinion that specific 
recommendations are the function of Fed- 
eral and State Entomologists in the in- 
dividual States concerned. The Commit- 
tee feels that nothing should inhibit the 
free discussion and presentation of cur- 
rent research data which has characterized 
past meetings of this group. 

“However. in view of the demand 
on the part of growers, canners, dryseed 
processors and the insecticide industry, the 
Committee feels there is need and justifi- 
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cation for a coordinated recommendation 
in the use of DDT for pea weevil control. 
We, therefore, present to the members of 
the conference for their consideration the 
following recommendation: 

“15-20 Ibs. of dust containing 5% 
DDT per acre applied in the same man- 
ner and under the same conditions as 
rotenone. The use of DDT is not recom- 
mended where pea ensilage and pea hay 
are to be fed to dairy cattle. In situations 
where it is desired that plant residues be 
fed to dairy cattle, it is recommended that 
rotenone containing dusts be applied as 
formerly.” 

The phrase “Under the same con- 
ditions as rotenone” was explained to mean 
that if one had a re-infestation of pea 
weevil, he would re-dust, as would be the 
case with rotenone. 


size, 2-5 microns. 


AVAILABLE 
From One Source: 


A complete list of agri- 
cultural products for 
the dealer backed by 
nearly a quarter cen- 
tury of experience in 
serving the industry: 


Agricultural 
Insecticides 

Fungicides 
Seed Protectants 
Fertilizers 
Weed Killers 
Feedstuffs 

And allied materials 


—Micro Nu-Cop— 


A fixed neutral insoluble micronized* tri- 
basic copper sulphate containing 53% 
metallic copper for dusting or spraying. 
No lime required—extremely fine particle 


* Trade Mark registered U.S. Patent Office by Micronizer 
Processing Company, Moorestown, N.J. 
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The Officers for the coming 
year are Drs. J. C. Chamberlain, 
U.S.D.A., Box 278, Forest Grove, 
Oregon, chairman; H. E. Mainis, 
Head, Department of Entomology, 
Moscow, Idaho, co-chairman; and 
David Brannon, extension entomolo- 
gist, Pullman, Washington, secretary. 


NEW INSECTICIDE LAW 
(From Page 21) 


(a) if it is adulterated or mis- 
branded; 

(b) if it has not been registered 
pursuant to the provisions of section 4 
of this Act; 


Ww 


Modern well-situated 
warehouse facilities, a 
technically trained staff 
and experienced local 
representatives enable 
Faesy & Besthoff to pro- 
vide efficient, economi- 
cal large-scale distribu- 
tion for leading manu- 
facturers. 


All products offered 
by this organization 
have proved their value 
under actual field con- 
ditions. 


220 E. 42nd Street. ee New York 17, N. Y. 
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(c) if it fails to bear on its label 
the information required by this Act; 
or 

(d) if it is a white powder econ- 
omic poison and is not colored as re- 
quired under this Act; or 

(2) in the case of a device if it is 
misbranded. 

b. If the article is condemned it shall, 
after entry of the decree, be disposed of 
by destruction or sale as the court may 
direct and the proceeds, if sold, less the 
legal costs, shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, but the article shall 
not be sold contrary to the provisions of 
this Act or of the laws of the jurisdiction 
in which it is sold: Provided, That upon 
the payment of the costs of the libel pro- 


ceedings and the execution and delivery 
of a good and sufficient bond conditioned 
that the article shall not be sold or other- 
wise disposed of contrary to the provisions 
of this Act or the laws of any State, 
Territory, or District in which sold, the 
court may direct that such articles be de- 
livered to the owner thereof. The pro- 
ceedings of such libel cases shall conform, 
as near as may be, to the proceedings in 
admiralty, except that either party may 
demand trial by jury of any issue of fact 
joined in any case, and all such proceed- 
ings shall be at the suit of and in the 
name of the United States. 

c. When a decree of condemnation is 
entered against the article, court costs and 
fees, storage. and other proper expenses 
shall be awarded against the person, if 
any. intervening as claimant of the article. 


Imports 

Sec. 10. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall notify the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the arrival of economic poisons 
and devices offered for importation and 
shall deliver to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, upon his request, samples of econ- 
omic poisons or devices which are being 
imported or offered for import into the 
United States, giving notice to the owner 
or consignee, who may appear before the 
Secretary of Agriculture and have the 
right to introduce testimony. If it appears 
from the examination of a sample that it is 
adulterated or misbranded or otherwise 
violates the prohibitions set forth in this 
Act, or is otherwise dangerous to the 
health of the people of the United States, 


or is of a kind forbidden entry into or 


re 


forbidden to be sold or restricted in sale 
in the country in which it is made or from 
which it is exported, the said article may 
be refused admission, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall refuse delivery to the 
consignee and shall cause the destruction 
of any goods refused delivery which shall 
not be exported by the consignee within 
three months from the date of notice of 
such refusal under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasurer may prescribe: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may deliver to the consignee such 
goods pending examination and decision in 
the matter on execution of a penal bond 
for the amount of the full invoice value 
of such goods, together with the duty 
thereon, and on refusal to return such 
goods for any cause to the custody of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, when demanded, 
for the purpose of excluding them trom 
the country, or for any other purpose, 
said consignee shall forfeit the full amount 
of the bond: And provided further, That 
all charges for storage, cartage. and labor 
on goods which are refused admission or 
delivery shall be paid by the owner or 
consignee, and in default of such payment 
shall constitute a lien against any future 
importation made by such owner or con- 
signee. 
Delegation of Duties 

Sec. 11. All authority vested in the 
Secretary by virtue of the provisions of 
this Act may with like force and effect 
be executed by such employees of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
as the Secretary may designate for the 
purpose. 

Authorization for Appropriations 
and Expenditures 

Sec. 12. a. There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sums as may be necessary for the 
purposes and administration of this Act. 
In order to carry out the provisions ot 
this Act, which take effect prior to the 
repeal of the Insecticide Act of 1910, 
appropriations available for the enforce- 
ment of such Act are authorized to be 
made available. 

b. The Secretary is authorized from the 
funds appropriated for this Act to make 
such expenditures as he deems necessary, 
including rents, travel, supplies, books, 


samples, testing devices, furniture, equip- 
ment, and such other expenses as may be 
necessary to the administration of this 


Act. 


Cooperation 
Sec. 13. The Secretary is authorized tu 
cooperate with any other department or 
agency of the Federal Government and 
with the official regulatory agency of any 
State, or any State, Territory, District, 
possession, or any political subdivision 
thereof. in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, and in securing uniformity of 
regulations. 
Separability 
Sec. 14. If any provision of this Act 
is declared unconstitutional, or the appli- 
cabilitv thereof to any person or circum: 
stance is held invalid, the constitutionality 
of the remainder of this Act and the ap- 
plicability thereof to other persons and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


Effective Date 

Sec. 15. All provisions of this Act. 
except section 3, “Prohibited Acts”: sec- 
tion 8, “Penalties”: section 9, “Seizures”: 
and section 10, “Imports”, shall take 
effect upon enactment, and sections 3, 8, 
9, and 10 of this Act shall take effect as 
follows: (1) As to devices, upon enact- 
ment: (2) as to rodenticides and herbi- 
cides, six months after enactment: and (3) 
as to insecticides, fungicides, and all other 
economic poisons, one year after enact- 
ment: Provided, That the Secretary, upon 
application, may at any time within one 
year after sections 3, 8, 9, and 10 of this 
Act become applicable to devices, rodenti- 
cides and herbicides. and insecticides, fungi- 
cides, and other economic poisons, respec 
tively, if he determines that such action 
will not be unduly detrimental to the 
public interest, and is necessary to avoid 
hardship, exempt, under such terms and 
conditions as he may prescribe, any econ- 
omic poison from the provisions of this 
Act if such economic poison was labeled, 
shipped, and delivered by the manufacturer 
thereof prior to the time the sections of 
this Act referred to above become applic- 
able to such economic poison and in case 
the economic poison is an insecticide or 
fungicide if its sale, delivery, or shipment 
has not been and will not be in violation 
of the provisions of the Insecticide Act 
of 1910. 


Telephone 
9281 


SULPHUR PRODUCTS L P YW 


SUPERFINE 


99% Through 325 Mesh Screen 


SUPER - KILL BRAND 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO. 


OF ALL KINDS 


U 


R 


Aberdeen, 
North Carolina 
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Spray Manufacturers Meet 

A_ special meeting: of the 
Sprayer and Duster Manufacturers’ 
Association was held on February 13 
and 14 at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
John Collier of Dobbins Mfg. Co., 
Elkhart, Ind., association president, 
presided. The meeting, attended only 
by representatives of sprayer and 
duster manufacturers, was given over 
to discussion of the general industry 
situation, quality improvement and 
sales expansion. Production problems, 
scarcity, and high cost of metal and 
labor difficulties were considered. It 
was believed that the uptrend in labor 
and material costs might be reflected 
in future sprayer and duster prices. 


G. L. F. Wins Contest 

Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, 
Inc., Ithaca, N.Y., won first place for 
a poster dealing with “G.L.F. Sprays 
and Dusts,” which was entered in a 
contest sponsored by the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, to 
give recognition to outstanding printed 
matter in various classes, produced by 
farmer co-ops. Winning pieces in the 
various classes were displayed during 
the Council’s annual meeting in Chi- 
cago last month. 

Explaining his choice of the 
G.L.F. poster, the judge commented. 
“I chose this because it shows how 
the product could be used, where to 
use it, where not to use it, and the 
type of insects pictured in color help 
to make this a very informative and 
attractive poster. It does a thorough 
job for the product.” 

Indiana Farm Bureau Cooper- 
ative Association, Indianapolis, Ind., 
captured a.seeond-place honor for a 
hooklet——““Pest Control and Garden 
Guide,” which the judge declared was 
outstanding for its editorial merit, its 
typography and its incorporation of a 
number of improvements over the 
usual publication of this type. A third 
place ribbon also went to the same 
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Indiana cooperative for a package 

design for “Co-op Dust No. 3.” This 

was selected, said the judge “because 

the package presents full information 

about the product, its purposes, its 

ingredients and directions for use.” 
° 


Hartz to Orbis 


Orbis Products Corporation, 
New York, announces that George 
Hartz, formerly of John Powell © 
Co., has joined the Orbis technical 
sales staff. Mr. Hartz will be engaged 
in work with insecticides and other 
chemicals, and will carry on some re- 
search work on new products. 

Mr. Hartz has a number of 
years of experience in the chemical 
field, having spent some time with a 
firm of consulting chemists where he 
did work on pyrethrum, rotenone and 
other insecticides, before joining the 
Powell Company in 1940. Since then 
his work has included analytical 
methods and control, research and de- 
velopment of a number of insecticides, 
new compounds, synergists and aero- 
sols. He is a graduate in Industrial 
Chemical Engineering from Pratt 
Institute, and Brooklyn Polytech. 

. 


Co-op Buys Equipment 

Farmers Union Co-op Oil Co., 
Concordia, Kans., has purchased two 
power spraying machines for use in 
spraying cattle and other livestock. 


Canners Assn. Meets 

The National Canners Asso- 
ciation held its 40th annual conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, N.J., for six 
days beginning January 19. A near 
capacity attendance is reported, and 
a full complement of commercial ex- 
hibits filled the hall. Included among 
the exhibitions were numerous insecti- 
cide and fungicide manufacturers, and 
makers of mechanical equipment for 
application. Panel discussions were 
held on the subject of pest control, 
and particular attention was paid to 
the problem of late blight which in 
1946 reduced the size of the nation’s 
tomato crop. 


New Insecticide Bulletin 

A new bulletin, “More Effec- 
tive Insecticides,” has been issued by 
Sprout- Waldron © Co., Muncy, 
Penna. on the insecticide mixing and 
blending equipment systems manu- 
factured by that company. The bul- 
letin, illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams, shows the layout of a com- 
plete system from feed to premixer, 
blender, aerator, and through the dis- 
charge gate. Photos showing means 
of testing fineness of grind and blend 
distribution are shown. Copies of the 
bulletin are available by writing to the 
company at Muncy, Penna. 


L. A. Company Builds 

Los Angeles Chemical Co. has 
erected two new buildings to replace 
facilities destroyed by fire six months 
ago. One of the new structures, of 
steel frame and corrugated aluminum 
exterior was recently equipped for 
chemical production. This building 
has about 8,000 square feet of space. 
A second building to be completed 
early this year will provide an addi 
tional 6,400 square feet of space. The 
latter facilities will be used for the 
manufacture of agricultural dusters, 
insecticides, and other chemical special- 


ties. 
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Manufacturers 
of 


ORGANIC 
CHEMICALS 


2, 4-D 


2. 4 Dichlorophenoxyacetic Acid 
and 


Sodium Salt 


* 


Dichlorodiphenyltrichlorethane 
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“PRECISION” Can be engineered 


requirements and of- 
fers 12 major im- 
provements that insure better operating efficiency and lowered 
maintenance costs. Check these 12 reasons for making your 


choice “ Precision” Kjeldahl. 


1. Multi-Hood Tellurium Lead Fume Exhaust, 2, Venturi 
Ejector, 3. Extruded Manifold, 4, Water Aspirator Fume 
Exhaust, §. Seamless Copper Manifolds, 6. Seamless Copper 
Condenser Jack- 
ets, 7, Jacket 
Brazed-in, 8. 
Block Tin Tubes, 
9. Self Sealing 
Packing, 10. 
Leak Proof Stuff- 
ing Boxes, 11. 
Clean-out Caps, 
12. Signal Ther- 


mometer. 


; ++ ee 4 eS 


You can choose 
an assembly best 
suited to your laboratory, since any type of setup can be 
assembled for your needs. Write for Bulletin 515-O for com- 
plete details on “ Precision” Kjeldahl. 

See Your Laleoraiory Supply Dealer 


. . . Scuamlifec Research and Production Control £guspmant bad 


Available in Quantity 


Inquiries Invited 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., Inc. 
Specialties Department 
230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
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PTE aicts 


Need Seen for Immediate 
Action in Export Trade 


AIR play and consideration in 

dealing with foreign markets 

must be placed above all else, 
if American manufacturers wish to 
maintain pre-eminence in world trade, 
is the observation of David G. Hoyer, 
vice president of John Powell Export 
Corp., and John Powell International, 
Inc., who has just returned to the 
United States from a three month’s 
business survey of eleven European 
countries. He voiced a warning that 
when American firms accept orders 
from abroad, and then fail to deliver 
the goods, European importers are 
deeply disappointed and disgusted 
with such treatment. 

Mr. Hoyer states further that 
time is of the essence in maintaining 
world trade at this critical period. He 
reports that Europe needs goods badly, 
and immediately. The countries all 
want American products . . . in fact, 
everything that the U.S. can manu- 
facture. They also like to do business 
with Americans. But unless Amer- 
ican industry “immediately exports 
as much goods as possible, the United 
States is going to find itself com- 
pletely out of the world export trade 
picture when the present honeymoon 
of selling is over,” he says. These 
observations are based on talks with 
hundreds of business men, govern- 
ment officials and plain citizens all 
over Europe. The general tone of 
such conversation was essentially the 
same no matter whether the person 
was a native of Algeria, Greece, Italy, 
Egypt, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden or Eng: 
land, countries visited by the Powell 
representative. “They all need goods 
badly,” he says, “and my message to 
every American exporter who wants 
to stay in business, is that materials 
must keep flowing abroad.” 

Mr. Hoyer, who used every 
means of transportation, from four- 
engined aircraft to donkey cart, be- 
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{ 


Based on an 
Interview 
With 
David G. Hoyer 


John Powell & Co. 
New York 


lieves that the Dutch and the Nor- 
wegians deserve the most credit for 
the job they are doing in recuperating 
from the devastation and systematic 
pillage suffered in almost five years 
of war. 

The Greek nation, in the agri- 
cultural field, realizes the need for 
redevelopment and renovation but can 
do little about it. Most of her olive 
trees have been leveled to the ground. 
Production of grapes, truck crops, 
herbs, tobacco, cereals, potatoes, is 
pitifully poor under the 
handicaps. 

Italy, says Mr. Hoyer, is not 
much better off than Greece. There 
is no coal, little transportation and not 
much food. Italy needs much help 
especially in the agricultural field if 


present 


it is to get back on its feet. 

France, Belgium and Sweden, 
Mr. Hoyer found, were in somewhat 
better condition than most of the 
countries of Europe. Sweden stands 
out in contrast with the other coun- 
tries because it was untouched by war 
and suffered little. Sweden is ready 
and anxious to do business with this 
country, he Says, and can export and 
import immediately. 

France, he 
made remarkable progress in rehabili- 


discovered, has 


tation and reconstruction. It and 
Belgium, Mr. Hoyer believes, await 
only the arrival of huge quantities of 
raw materials before embarking upon 


an era of production. Both countries 


are hamstrung by the lack of coal. 

In England Mr. Hoyer found 
the greatest industrial progress with 
the least corresponding betterment of 
the standards of living. Reason for 
this, he says, is that England is ex- 
porting almost 75% of its present 
production in order to better its 
economic position throughout — the 
world. There is not much left, there- 
fore, for the English people and there 
is much discontent. 

In Africa, Mr. Hoyer was 
much impressed by the modern 
methods in operation in the agricul- 
tural development of both Algeria and 
Egypt. Both countries, he points out, 
are ripe for American exports of al- 
most any type. This is especially truc 
of products needed for the betterment 
of agriculture. 

© 


Gov’t. Operation Decried 

The National Grange, in its 
recent meeting in Portland, Oregon, 
went on record as opposing Govern- 
ment operation of fertilizer plants, in 
favor of private enterprise. The posi- 
tion of the Grange, as expressed in 
the resolution adopted, is that the 
Government should stay out of this 
ficld unless it is clearly demonstrated 
that such a plan of operation would 
be of advantage to the American 


tarmer. 
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Marry Your Product to 
A GOOD PROVIDER 


Every step you take in making your prod- 


ax) uct is aimed at its effective use. But to be 


1 

‘Van i 4 effective it must be efficiently applied. A 
3 (e Me good insecticide, germicide, disinfectant, , 
‘ . $ i 
es. Soe q deodorant or moth spray deserves the most | ' 
! in — J efficient sprayer or duster you can provide. : 

i ‘ _ That is why we say “Marry your product l 


to a good provider”. . . a sprayer or duster 


that will assure proper application of your 
product. There is an especially designed a 
Lowell Sprayer and Duster for every need. 


f 
Don’t be insecticide-wise and sprayer- | . 
foolish. Let Lowell Sprayers and Dusters : 


help build your business. Write us! ‘ 

wWilay $ 

&- LOWELL Me reafectaring Co 
— DEPT. 62, 589 EAST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS t 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS EXCLUSIVELY 


The Most Widely Used h 
PYROPHYLLITE 
in the agricultural field . 
is . 
tX 
P 
v1 
.' 

The tremendous and increas- c 
ing tonnage sold each year Welt Copies L 
. of Volume I, No. 1, Agri- —_— 
reflects the confidence of cultural Chemicals for May, | “" 
entomologists and plant 1946. The demand still H S| 
comes in, and our supply if el 
is completely gone. If you i ve 
have one, we'd appreciate as 
your mailing it to us. Can ni 
you help? di 
Literature and samples on request AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS t 
pe 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC. 254 W. 3lst. St., Uc 
Specialties Department New York 1, N.Y. to 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 53 
lei 
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Agri. Meeting at Biloxi 

At the first annual meeting 
since 1942, the Association of South- 
ern Agricultural Workers met at 
Biloxi, Mississippi, January 15, 16 
and 17. Officers elected at the meet- 
ing included the following: M. J. 
Funchess, Dean and Director of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala., president; Dr. Frank Poole, 
president of Clemson College, Clem- 
son, N.C., vice president; J. C. Bell 
of the University of Georgia and J. 
Liddell of Spartansburg, N.C., were 
elected to the Board of Directors 
Executive Committee. F. E. Miller 
remains as secretary-treasurer of the 
association. 

Meeting with the Southern 
Agricultural Workers group was the 
Cotton States branch of the American 
Association of Econcmic Entomolo- 
The combined registration of 
the two groups numbered over 2,000. 


gists. 


Sessions were held on many phases of 
agricultural endeavor, including sec- 
tions on agronomy, plant physiology, 
crop improvement, horticulture, and 
plant phytopathology. The entomolo- 
gists discussed new phases of insect 
control, including reports on benzene 
hexachloride, DDT and other insect- 
icides. Chairman of the southern 
entomological group is R. C. Gaines; 
vice-chairman is J. A. Berly; and 
secretary-treasurer, John T. Creigh- 
ton. Dr. Ernest N. Cory, of College 
Park, Md., president of the American 
Association of Economic Entomolo- 
gists was present to address the group. 
e 


“Stop Sprout’’ Chemical 

In its pamphlet “Insecticide- 
Lites,” Chipman Chemical Co., Bound 
Brook, N.J., describes its product 
“Stop Sprout,” to control and retard 
sprouting, related shrinking and shriv- 
elling of table stock potatoes and root 
vegetables. The product is described 
as containing 2.2% of methyl alpha- 
napthaleneacetate, and as coming in 
dust form. When applied at the rate 
of 1 pound on 10 to 11 bushels of 
potatoes or root vegetables, the prod- 
uct is said to prevent growth for 4 
to } months at temperatures of 50 to 
55° (F). The effective period can be 
lengthened by higher dosages, it is 
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indicated. The bulletin warns against 
certain usage of the product, saying 
that “. . . Dormancy-breaking treat- 
ments have not proved successful to 
date on treated potatoes. Therefore, 
potatoes and root crops intended for 
use as seed should not be treated with 
Chipman Stop Sprout.” 
* 

Fink of Powell Retires 

J. H. A. Fink, export manager 
of John Powell & Co., New York, for 
the past 18 years and in recent years 
president of the John Powell Export 
Corp., plans to retire on March 1, 
1947. Mr. Fink, prior to his con- 
nection with Powell, was in the export 
department of Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, New York, and J. L. Hopkins 
& Co., New York. He will be suc- 
ceeded in Powell export management 
by David G. Hoyer, vice-president of 
the John Powell Export Corporation. 

* 
Myers New Director 

Dr. William I. Myers, former 
governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, and since 1943 dean of the 
New York State College of Agricu!- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, was 
elected a director of Continental Can 
Company, it was announced in Jan- 
uary. With Dr. Myers, Frank L. 
Elmendorf was also named a director 
of the company. 

Dr. Myers was head of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics at 
Cornell from 1938 to “43. At the 
present time he holds a number of 
directorships and chairmanships in 
educational and financial circles. 

e 
Latex Spray Announced 

A new spray chemical, poly- 
ethylene polysulfide, synthetic rubber- 
like latex derived from petroleum and 
sulfur has been announced by Good- 
rich Chemical Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The material has been field 
tested for the past two years, and has 
proved satisfactory over a wide range 
of conditions, according to the manu- 
facturers. As an adhesive for standard 
insecticides, the product is said to have 
shown great promise. It is compatible 
with fungicides such as Bordeaux, 
sulfur and lime sulfurs, and with 
many commonly-used insecticides. 


Western Office for Pennsalt 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Co. has announced the opening of 
a new general district sales office in 
Portland, Oregon. This office, located 
at 6400 N.W. Front Street, handles 
the company’s line of chemicals for 
industry, chemical specialties, and 
agricultural chemicals. In charge is 
LeRoy M. Shaneman, formerly of the 
Tacoma office. Frederick C. Abbott 
has been appointed as manager of 
labor and perscnnel relations. 
+ 
Rat Control Bulletin 
A new bulletin, “Community Rat 
Control,” has been issued by Dr. Hess 
& Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, accord- 
ing to an announcement in February 
Dr. Hess Dealer News, company 
house organ for Hess & Clark dealers. 
The bulletin which is sent free to all 
dealers and distributors who are inter- 
ested in initiating local rat control 
programs and keeping them going as 
an outlet for rodent poisons, does not 
push any single product. Diagrams to 
make and set up safety rat bait boxes 
and instructions to obtain greatest rat 
killing effectiveness are given. Hess & 
Clark’s redenticide is “Anturat.” 
. 
Spring Spraying Planned 
New Jersey farmers plan to 
use airplanes, piloted by themselves, 
for the spraying of insecticides as a 
preventive measure in the spring of 
1947, it was revealed at a January 
meeting of the National Flying 
Farmers Association in Trenton. At 
the time when insects are hatching, 
the farmers intend to spray and dust 
fields and orchards in order to bring 
about better control. 


> 
Rohm & Haas Expands 
Expansion plans for Rohm & 
Haas Company of Philadelphia in- 
clude the erection of a new plant at 
Deer Park, Texas, on the Houston 
Ship Canal. As a first step, the com- 
pany has acquired some 500 acres of 
land on this site. Chemical products 
are scheduled for manufacture at the 
new location, construction of which 
is expected to get under way early 
this year. The company also operates 
plants at Bristol and Philadelphia, Pa., 
and at Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Mich. Group Formed 

The first annual meeting of the 
Michigan Insecticide and Fungicide 
Conference was held January 9 and 
10 at Michigan State East 
Lansing, Michigan. Attending were 
114 dealers and 
representatives. 

Two main 
cussed. One, “The 
icide, fungicide picture,” and the 
other, “Organic insecticides and fung- 
icides . . . present trends and future 
possibilities.” Each received a great 
deal of attention from the conference. 
In the latter talk presented by Dr. 
C. E. Britton, director of organic re- 
search of Dow Chemical Co., some 
of the recent accomplishments of re- 


College, 


topics were dis- 


changing insect- 


search on these materials were dis- 
cussed, and a brief forecast of future 
possibilities was presented. In round 
table discussions, much interest was 
shown in the implications brought 
about by new insecticide and fung- 
icide discoveries, and in various in- 
novations in disease and insect con- 


manufacturers’ 


Question and answer programs 
appeared to be of interest to the 
dealers present. Live discussions were 
held on such subjects as fungicides for 
tomato blight, control of insect. pests 
in seed production, soil fumigants, 
and weed killers. For the latter, the 
dealers were given precautions and 
instructions regarding the peculiarities 
of many brands. 

New officers named at the con- 
ference included the following: pres- 
ident, B. C. Manker, Lansing, Mich.; 
Ist. vice president, Clarence Perkins, 
McBrides, Mich.; 2nd. vice president, 
M. W. Haven, Pontiac Mills, Mich.: 
and secretary, E. W. Jamieson. A 
committee headed by Dr. Ray L. 
Janes, of the extension department of 
Michigan State College, will carry 


out the educational program of the 


organization. 
’ 


Dr. Tenny Returns 

Dr. A. H. Tenney has re- 
turned to the New York offices of 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp- 


a - eiaam f 


during which he was engaged in war 
work. He will continue his work at 
Carbide and Carbon specializing in 
the development of markets for new 
chemicals being developed by the 
research laboratories. 

“ 


New Sulfur Mine 


The story of new sulfur mine 
at Jefferson Lake, Texas, is told in the 
magazine Houston, recently published 
by the city’s chamber of commerce. 
“The new operation is equipped with 
the latest type of machinery and most 
efficient plant,” the article 
states. The known as the 
“Long Point operations” is part of 
the Jefferson Lake Sulfur Company's 


new holdings in this section. 


power 
mine, 


Officials of the company are 
named as Adolphe D°Aquin, chair- 
man of board; Eugene H. Walet, Jr., 
president; S. J. T. Hardy, vice-pres- 


ident; Charles J. Ferry, secretary; 
Roger J. Barba, treasurer; L. L. Las- 
salle, controller; and W. J. Thomas, 


Jr., assistant secretary. 


trol. oration following a leave of absence 
EVERLASTINGLY AT IT.1.....- 
Yes, TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS is 
everlastingly at it— developing products 
of vital importance to agriculture. 
a BLACK LEAF — a trademark embracing a com- 


prehensive variety of nicotine-based products. 


as a spray or dust in 

controlling small insects 

and plant lice. Also used to control 

external parasites of cattle, sheep 

and poultry—and as a drench for 
sheep. 

2. BLACK LEAF 155 

sprays for codling moth. 


3. BLACK LEAF POWDER AND 
PELLETS—for controlling the large 


roundworm in chickens. 


PROTECTION For 


for cover 


_ TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION, INCORPORATED ; 


The Farmer » 


. The FA- 4+. BLACK LEAF 155 WITH DDT 
MOUS BLACK —for control of codling moth and 
LEAF 40—Used certain other insects. 


5. BLACK LEAF 10 DUST' BASE 
meets the demand for a non-alka- 
line neutral dust. 


6. BLACK LEAF CUNIC 
DRENCH—for sheep and _ goats. 
Formula recommended by U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 


7. BLACK LEAF DRY CONCEN- 
TRATE— used either as a spray or 


base mixture with carrier for dusting. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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PROFITS For 


THE “TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS’ 
LINE ALSO INCLUDES 


8. MASH-NIC—for mixing with 
poultry feed to control large round- 
worm. 


9. NICO-FUME LIQUID— for 


greenhouse work. 


10. NICO-FUME PRESSURE 
FUMIGATOR—spreads fumes un- 
der pressure when ignited. Saves 
contact of hands with powder. 


The Distributor 


Rr, 
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Raw Material Markets. . 


HE element of time, as well as 
material factors, is entering into 

the supply situation as the 1947 
fertilizer and insecticide seasons ap- 
proach. Manufacturing facilities in 
hoth industries are being used to the 
utmost to avoid almost inevitable 
shortages expected during the grow- 
ing season. Immediate ordering is 
regarded as essential to a fairly ac- 
curate appraisal of the over-all picture. 
Contrasting a generally dark 
supply outlook in the insecticide field, 
pyrethrum stocks in the United States 
appear to be at a high level, and 
additional supplies are procurable. 
The answer to questions regarding 
the price of flowers in this country 
appears to lie in the fact that the 
price of flowers from Kenya, the 
major source, is stabilized by the 
Wartime guarantee to the growers by 
the British Government. This ar- 
rangement is effective until the end 
of 1947. At any rate, according to 
competent observers in the industry, 


_ 
a 


any change is improbable, but if it 
does occur, it is not likely to be effec- 
tive until the second half of the year. 

Supplies of other insecticides, 
however, are not as promising. Al- 
though the output of DDT for the 
first 10 months of 1946 was 37,091,- 
000 pounds, 40 percent above the 
corresponding period of 1945, the 
commodity remains on the “tight” 
list because of the scarcity of certain 
essential materials needed in its manu- 
facture. 

The arsenicals are all con- 
sidered tight also. Demand for white 
arsenic continues ahead of production, 
and imports for the first 10 months 
of 1946 were 10 percent under those 
of the same period the previous year. 
Calcium arsenate is described as being 
tight to critical, with exports during 
the first 10 months of 1946 nearly 
doubling those of the same period of 
1945. Production of lead arsenate is 
still hampered by a scarcity of lead, 
but the October output showed a con- 
siderable increase over September's 
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production. Exports of lead arsenate 
dropped to the lowest point of the 
year in October. Brazil was the 
destination of most of the material 
sent out oi the U.S. 

An unusual demand for cop- 
per sulfate during December has pre- 
vented the building up of the stock- 
pile which ordinarily appears as re- 
serve for the coming season. October 
exports were relatively low (565,000 
pounds compared with 4,267,000 
pounds shipped out in September). 

As to rotenone, the future 
situation appears uncertain. There is 
a continuation of speculation which 
began in the Peruvian market after 
removal of price controls in Novem- 
ber, and the trade reports an increase 
of 9c a pound above the former level. 
This of course reflects in a corres 
ponding rise in price to U.S. proces- 
sors and consumers. While price is a 
question, supply seems to be adequate 
to meet essential 1947 needs. 

Nicotine continues on the short 
list, and indications are that it will 
remain so. Exports in 1946 were 61 
percent below those of 1945, reflect- 
ing the serious shortage in supplies. 

Paradichlorobenzene, like nico- 
tine, remains on the tight list with 
little expectation of betterment in the 
near future. October exports reached 
a high point for 1946—179,000 
pounds, nearly all of which went to 
Canada. 

An “easy situation” obtains on 
petroleum oil sprays, export figures of 
which indicate a growing foreign 
market since total exports for the first 
10 months of 1946 came to 2,993,000 
pounds. Principal destinations were 
Italy, Palestine, Canada, Union of 
South Africa, and Algeria. 


Fertilizers 


HREE late developments are 
causing repercussions in industry. 
One concerns an announcement by 
the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion that control of potash distribution 
will be continued at least until fert- 


ilizer manufacturers have been able to 
arrange firm contracts to cover in full 
their allocations covering the period 
of June, 1946 through March, 1947. 

Another development causing 
a stir in the fertilizer industry was 
the introduction in Congress on Janu- 
ary 13, of a bill, H.R. 869, which 
would require licensing with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and paying an 
inspection fee for each ton of material 
shipped. The bill, introduced by 
Representative William Lemke of 
South Dakota, provides further that 
each package of fertilizer must dis- 
close such data as net weight, brand 
name and trade mark, name of manu- 
facturer or importer, guaranteed 
analysis, percentage of available nitro- 
gen, water soluble nitrogen, organic 
nitrogen, available phosphoric acid, 
potash, and chlorine. It must also 
guarantee the analysis of each brand 
as well as its color and the mechanical 
condition to remain constant through- 
out the year. The total pounds of 
available plant food and source and 
number of pounds of filler must also 
be given. The bill prohibits shipment 
of any fertilizer containing any one 
of a comprehensive list of fillers and/ 
or extraneous materials, unless a tag 
describing such accompanies each 
package. Penalties are listed for var- 
ious offenses against provisions of the 
bill, including shortages of over 5 per- 
cent of nitrogen, phosphoric acid or 
potash below the guaranty, or 5 per- 
cent below the commercial value as 
warranted. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized, under the bill, 
to employ 25 fertilizer inspectors to 
draw samples of fertilizers for fur- 
ther analysis by the chief chemist 
of the U.S.D.A. These records or 
analyses are to be admissible as evi- 
dence in all courts of the United 
States. 

The third significant matter in 
the fertilizer industry is the problem 
of transportation, heightened by the 
recent Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion directive which calls for 
the return to the Army of several 
hundred tank cars which have been 
under lease by commercial producers 
of anhydrous ammonia, ammonia 
solutions, and sulfuric acid. In addi- 
tion, the Army indicates that it will 
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requisition 100 privately-owned pres- 
sure tank cars under the directive. 
This move, which must be completed 
by March 1, will seriously curtail fert- 
ilizer production, according to indus- 
try spokesmen who stated that with- 
drawal of such cars will result in the 
loss of production of about 1,000,000 
tons of superphosphate for 1947. A 
“very serious” curtailment in the pro- 
duction of ammonia solutions and 
ammonium nitrate for domestic con- 
sumption is feared if the directive is 
carried out.* 


Postponement of the Army’s 
export program was indicated as being 
the only solution to relieve the do- 
mestic situation, but there was little 
optimism being shown by industry 
representatives that such might come 
about. 

Aside from the transportation 
difhculty, the industry has not yet 
recovered from production lost in last 
year’s coal strike. During the first five 
months of the 1946-47 fertilizer year, 
however, tax tag sales represented 
2,407,437 tons as compared to 1,814,- 
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STAUFFER has it! 


Stauffer offers a complete line of insecticides, fungicides, spraying 
vils, stock dips and soil conditioners, from plants and warehouse stocks 


place your order now! 


located in every agricultural section of the country. 

Stauffer manufactures a type of sulphur to meet every control condi- 
tion in which Sulphur is used, suitable for all types of equipment . 
Sublimed Flowers of Sulphur — Wettable and Dusting Sulphurs in 
various purities and finenesses — Commercial 
Refined Roll Sulphur — Agricultural Soil Sulphur. 

Stauffer also offers a complete line of DDT and other insecticides, 
including rotenone, pyrethrum, cryolite, etc., blended with inert carriers 
or combined with Sulphur for either spraying or dusting. 

“MAGNETIC-70" CONCENTRATED SULPHUR PASTE— 
the most effective and economical sulphur spray for complete 
fruit and foliage protection against apple scab in all kinds of ¢ a 
weather. Jt is expected that the demand for this excellent Ctautte UI 


fungicide will exceed production so it is suggested that you quam” 
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Flour Sulphur 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


636 California Street 
San Francisco 8, Calif. 


555 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Chicago, Illinois — Apopka, Florida — Houston, Texas — N. Portland, Oregon 


581 tons during the corresponding 
period of the previous year. By 
regions, the increase over 1945-46 was 
35 percent in the south and 28 per- 
cent in the midwest. Foreign trade 
saw marked decreases in arrivals of 
ammonium sulfate and ammonium 
nitrate which offset small increases in 
receipts of sodium nitrate, calcium 
cyanamid, and organics. A drop of 
tonnage in sodium nitrate brought 
down the over-all average of nitro- 
genous materials by 25 percent from 
the corresponding four month period 
of the previous year. 


“ Later reports indicate that the army 
has agreed to call off its request to 
withdraw the several hundred low-pres- 
sure tank cars from commercial fertilizer 
production. The Army’s request for a 
loan of 100 additional pressure cars 
from private car owners has also been 
dropped... The matter came to a decision 
on January 17, thus ending a dispute of 
long standing between the fertilizer in- 
dustry and the War Department. 


DDT RESUME 
(Continued from Page 35) 


as a 106 dust on human beings to 
kill body lice and thus prevent spread 
of typhus. There are no known estab- 
‘ished cases of acute DDT poisoning 
in human beings. Some that were 
thought to be so, turned out to be 
intoxication from the solvent. It is 
believed that there is more danger 
from poisonous solvents than from 
DDT when the dosage by mouth or 
otherwise absorbed is below the recog: 
nized toxic threshold of 50 mg/kg. 
770 milligrams per ordinary person 
vave no effects. It is excreted and 
finally disappears. Normal doses do 
not produce abnormal results, and 4 
parts per million on corn fed to sheep 
and cattle for 4 years produced no 
effects. A DDT emulsive petroleum 
oil product is sometimes preferable 
for good protection. A petroleum oil 
such as might be taken internally, in 
licu of kerosene, may be used more 
safely and offers less fire hazard. Un- 
til more is known with regard to 
toxicity of DDT and the solvents 
used, the cautions of the U.S.D.A. 
should be followed even though in 
time they may prove to be excessive. 

Many States have specific label- 
ing requirements, including directions 
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for use. Especial distinct warning or 
caution notice should be on each 
package of a DDT product so that 
proper precautions may be taken 
against any misuse of the material. 
The fact that the word “POISON” 
and the vignette representing the 
skull and cross-bones are not required 
on a label does not mean that the 
product is non-poisonous. On _ the 
label of a DDT agricultural insecticide 
the danger of poison residue on crops 
should be stressed, and the user 
should be warned not to employ DDT 
materials on crops where the residue 
would create any public health hazard. 
Satisfactory labeling of all new 
organics has been difficult for the 
products have not been well under- 
stood. A few mixers of economic 
poisons merely copy the labels of 
competitors including all the mistakes, 
and ignore licensing requirements of 
the patentor and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Antidote for DDT—Remove 
from further contact. The treatment 
has to he systemic. If swallowed, give 
a tablespoonful of soap, baking soda 
or salt in a glass of warm water and 
repeat until vomit fluid is clear. 
Castor oil cathartics are not permis- 
sible, but salts may be used to empty 
the lower bowel. Call a physician. 
The California State Board of Pharm- 
acy states, “Medical aid may give 
universal antidote, then gastric lavage. 
Magnesium sulphate 30 grams (1 
ounce) in water as a cathartic and 
force fluids. Caffeine sodium benzoate 
0.5 gram (7Y grains) hypodermically 
or intravenously. Calcium gluconate 
10 ce. of 10% solution intravenously 
for incoordination and tremors. Later, 
treatment for liver damage if needed.” 


Spray or Dust Residues 

XPERIMENTERS have been 
iz reluctant to recommend DDT 
insecticides for use in ‘agriculture, 
where the major quantity of insect- 
icides have always been used, for 
there the host is an important con- 
sideration. No accepted method for 
removal of spray or dust residues of 
this insecticide from crops for con- 
sumption of human beings and other 
animals has been worked out. The 
problem is how best to apply sufficient 
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DDT to control the pest and sub- 
sequently remove or lessen the residual 
deposit to minimize danger to warm 
blooded animals when edible materials 
are treated. When a proper concen- 
tration of sodium silicate and a wet- 
ting agent can be used it has proven 
fairly effective in removing DDT 
residue. 

Secondary effects may be very im- 
portant unless low dosages are used. 
Any effect on farm animals, fowls, or 


birds that may eat the poisoned in- 
sects directly or in forage or grain 
crops should be known. DDT pene- 
trates readily into avocado, olive, peel 
of citrus fruits and possibly nuts. It 
does not pass into apples or pears, or 
the juice or pulp of citrus. Losses of 
residues through mechanical dislodge- 
ment are no doubt significant. Pene- 
trated DDT gradually disappears from 
the inside of the fruits presumably by 
chemical action, and exposed DDT 


CONTROL PESTS 


With Fog 
the Fast, 


| "Economical ® 
“Modern Way, %s 


- 8 SEND 


| for NEW CATALOG = 


 BES-KIL AEROSOL GENERATOR 


Learn how this amazing new machine 


can help put dollars in your pocket... 


give you better coverage in less time and 


with less labor. It will pay you to investi- 


gate this modern method of pest control! 


MAIL 


THE COUPON... 


-NOW! 


BESLER CORPORATION 
4053 HARLAN STREET + EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


Please send me new catalog on the 
BES*«KIL AEROSOL GENERATOR 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


(A.C.) 


COUNTY STATE 
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gradually decomposes from the effects 
of light, heat, humidity and other 


factors. In proper use of household 
insecticides there should be no spray 
residue problem involved. 

There is much to be learned about 
DDT and other organic insecticides. 
Anyone who uses these is in a sense 
an experimenter and for the general 
good should report any unusual 
observation. 


Among the important original 


technical articles consulted are the 


following: 


(1) DDT as an insecticide, by Annand, 
P. N., et al., Journ. Econ. Entomol. 
(1944) Vol. 37, No. 1, pp. 125-159. 

(2) Toxicity and potential dangers of 
aerosols, mists, and dusting powders 
containing DDT, by Neal, P. A. et 
al, Pub. Health Reports (1944) 
Supplement 177. 

(3) List of publications on DDT from 
1874 to April 30, 1944, by Roark, 
R. C.. USDA Bur. Entomol. and 
Plant Quar. (1944) June. 

(4) A digest of literature on DDT 
through April 30, 1944, by Roark, 
R. C., and McIndoo, USDA Bur. 
Entomol. and Plant Quar. (1944) 

(5) A_ second list of publications on 
DDT, by Roark, R. C., USDA Bur. 
Entomol. and Plant Quar. (1945) 
E-660, May. 

(6) A third list of publications on DDT, 
January through June 1945, by 
Roark, R. C., USDA Bur. Entomol. 
and Plant Quar. (1945) E-674, 
Nov. 

(7) Investigations with DDT in Cali- 
fornia, 1944; a preliminary report, 
by University of Calif. Div. Entomol. 
and Parasitol. (1945) March. 

(8) Summary of DDT investigations 
(First Report, and Second Report), 
by Ross, W. A. et al, Dominion of 
Canada, Dept. of Agric., Science 
Service, Div. Entomol., Processed 
Publication (1945) No. 19, Jan. 

(9) Journ. Econ. Entomol. (1945) Vol. 
38, Nos. 2 (36 articles and notes), 
3, 4, and §. 

(10) News letters, Univ. of Calif. Citrus 
Exp. Sta., Div. of Entomol. 

(11) Preliminary tests of DDT applica- 
tions to crop plants and livestock 
with Navy fog generator, by Vor- 
hies, Chas. T. and Wehrle, Lawrence 
P., Arizona Agric. Exp. Sta. mimeo- 
graphed report (1945) No. 75, May. 

(12) DDT within bounds, by Cox, Alvin 
J., Pests and their Control (1945) 
June and July. 

(13) DDT insecticides for nurserymen 
and florists, by Smith, Ralph H., 
Pac. Coast Nurserymen (1945) Vol. 
3, No. 9, Sept., pp. 10, 11, 18. 

(14) Suggestions regarding the use of 
DDT by civilians, USDA Agric. 
Res. Admin. mimeograph (1945) 
Aug. 22. 

(15) How about DDT (Address before 
the 4Ilst Annual Convention, Nat'l 
Audubon Society, October 22, 1945, 
New York, N.Y.), by Annand, P. 
N., USDA Agric. Research Admin. 


mimeograph. 
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(16) DDT and other new insecticides and 
their relation to seed production 
(address before California State 
Seed Council, Dec. 4s 1945), by 
Carman, Glenn, U. C. Citrus Exp. 
Sta., Riverside, Calif. 

(17) Relative effects of several base oils 
used in livestock spray on the skin 
of cattle, by Atkeson, F. W., et all.. 
Kansas Exp. Sta., Div. Entomol. 
contribution No. 154. 

(18) Field experiments with vapor oil 
sprays containing DDT on grape 
leaf-hoppers in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, 1945, Tech. Prods. Dept., 
Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 
San Fran., Calif 

(19) USDA Bur. Entomol. and Plant 
Quar. reports E-607, 624, 628, 637, 
640, 641, 642, 643, 644, 645, 650, 
653, 657, 658, 659, 662, 663, 667, 
668, 669, 670, 671, 672, 673, 675, 
679, 680, and 692. 

(20) DDT: Just begun to fight, Fortune 
Mag. (1946) Feb 

(21) Current observations on the use of 
DDT in relation to various pests, by 
Steinweden, John B., State of Cali- 
fornia Dept. Agr., Bur. Entomol. 
and Plant Quar. (1946) E-6, March 
29. 

(22) Labeling economic poisons contain- 
ing DDT, State of Calif., Dept. 
Agri., Bur. Chem. (1946) No. 
EP-50. 

(23) Abstracts of current information on 
insect and rodent control, National 
Research Council, Insect Control 
Committee, Abstract Bulletin NS 
(1945) No. 1, Dec.; (1946) No. 2, 
Feb. 18: (1946) No. 3, May 24; 
(1946) No. 4, July 19; (1946) 
No. 5, Aug. 2. 

(24) DDT in stock sprays, by Telford, 
H. S. and Guthrie, J. E., Agric. 
Chem. (1946) Vol. 1, No. 3, July. 


CRYOLITE 
(Continued from Page 28) 


worm and pinworm on tomatoes 
It is used as a dust, spray, or bait 
for fruitworm control and as a 
50% dust for pinworm control. 
Walnuts: The walnut husk fly 
is a serious pest in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The recommended control 
for this insect is two applications 
of Cryolite, the first treatment 
being a spray followed by a dust 
application. 

The above paragraphs briefly out- 
line some of the more important uses 
of Cryolite as an insecticide giving an 
indication of the number of major 
insect pests controlled and crops pro- 
tected by the material. 

The advent of DDT will probablv 
affect use of Cryolite for the control 
of certain insects such as the gypsy 
moth, white-fringed beetle, potato flea 
beetles, bollworm, and codling moth. 


kk 


PHOSPHORUS 
(Continued from Page 18) 


stallations are now producing the cal- 
cined phosphate which finds its way 
primarily to the livestock feed trade. 
Advances in phosphate technology 
have been made in the large-scale 
commercial development of the elec- 
tric-furnace process for producing 
elemental phosphorus and concen- 
trated phosphoric acid of high quality. 
Commercial manufacture of phos- 
phoric acid by the blast furnace 
method is another achievement. 
Industrial developments in the 
mining of rock have also been made 
which result in the more efficien 


land 


utilization of low grade ores. These 
have the effect of increasing the 
nation’s reserves of phosphate rock. 
First among these advances is the 
application of flotation principles in 
the recovery of raw phosphate. 

The fertilizer industry is concen- 
trated in regions where fertilizer con- 
sumption is largest. The location of 
superphosphate plants is close to the 
country’s consuming areas. One rea- 
son for this is that fertilizer is a 
heavy material of relatively low cost. 
In choosing a plant location, freight 
costs of raw materials and finished 
products play a big part in the de- 
cision. The largest number of acid- 
ulating plants accordingly is found in 
the southeastern section of the coun- 
try. Table 4 gives a quick review of 
the country’s capacity and produc- 
tion. It was prepared by Dr. Firman 
E. Bear based on NFA data. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 14) 


great progress has been made. Active 
membership, consisting of dealers and 
distributors, is now larger than all 
expectations, and continues to grow. 
Associate membership, consisting of 
insecticide and fungicide manufact- 
urers, and other interested manu- 
facturers, now includes nearly all such 
manufacturers soliciting business in 
Michigan. Honorary membership con- 
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sists of all interested persons who, due 
to the nature of their work, can be 
very helpful. A long list of extension 
workers, State authorities and other 
interested parties have applied for and 
have been accepted in membership. 
Yearly income from membership fees 
and dues is estimated at $5,000.00. 
No salaries or expenses, other than 
clerical help, printing, et cetera, are 
allowed to officers of the Institute. 
The membership believe that 
the Institute will be a large factor in 
Michigan toward maintaining high 
yields of better quality produce. This 
can be accomplished through the efh- 
cient, up-to-date application of agri- 
cultural chemicals by the users. Lower 
costs should be the final result, en- 
abling Michigan farmers to deal with 
competition of the future. Inquiries 
received from other states indicate 
their interest in the Michigan organ- 


ization. ke *& 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
(Continued from Page 25) 


formulations for cold-baths, brush 

and spray treatments are available 

commercially. 

Similar solutions of other poly- 
chlorinated phenols, such as tetra- 
chlorophenol, are also being studied 
and applied because of their cheap- 
ness and high toxicity. Beta naphthol 
and alphanitronaphthalene are also 
being employed to some extent. (20) 
Interest has also been focused on var- 
ious metallic naphthenates, such as 
copper naphthenate and zine naph- 
thenate, which have shown consider- 
able promise as wood preservatives. 
(22,33,34) The search for newer and 
better preservatives is constantly being 
made and the means of applying them 
improved and simplified. ye y%& 
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NEOCID* 
Compositions for 
Livestock Dips and 
Sprays. 


When you sell Geigy GESAROL and NEOCID Insecti- 
cides, you sell satisfaction through scientific achievement. 
These DDT compositions were first in the field. Nation 
wide, their efficiency has been demonstrated by pro- 


ducers of truck crops, field crops, fruits, cattle and dairy 


Suggestions for their use are based on eight years of 
continuous experience in the compounding and applica- 
tion of DDT insecticides. There are some good territories 


still open for Distributors. Write or wire us now. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Insecticidal Compo- 
sitions containing DDT are covered by 
Reissue Patent No. 22,700. 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


89 Barclay Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS OF 


DOT 


INSECTICIDES 
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Quantitative Analysis With Application 
to Agricultural and Food Products. 
Tiebold, Howard O.. New York: Van 
Nostrand, 1946, 331p. illus. 3.00. 


In writing this textbook, the 
author, who is a professor of agri- 
cultural chemistry at Pennsylvania 
State College, fills a need which has 
heen keenly felt by students and 


teachers in agricultural colleges 
throughout the country for many 
years. For the most part, the agricul- 
tural student is unable to obtain 
thorough grounding in chemistry, 
since his undergraduate curriculum is 
taken up with more important agri- 
cultural subjects. He learns proce- 


ANCIENT METHODS 
WON'T DO TODAY! 


ARLY methods of applications of in- 

secticides and fungicides consisted 
of putting liquids on plants with a 
whisk broom or throwing dust material 
on the plants by hand! Modern spray 
and dust equipment is streamlined and 
powerful and makes pest control pro- 
grams easier and more effective. 
Equally, a rapid advance from the pre- 
vious hit-and-miss methods has 6 
place in the scientific development of 
effective dust and spray materials. In 
recent years a better understanding of 
the effect on the plant or tree of the in- 
secticides or fungicides used has been 
gained by the growers. 


In many cases Niagara has set the pace 
in this constant warfare against crop 
pests resulting in the development of 
Niagara Kolo products (Bentonite- 
Sulphur), arsenicals (lead and calcium 
arsenates), copper products, rotenone 
combinations, nicotine dusts, organic 
insecticides, fungicides, and herbicides, 
hormone dusts and sprays, dormant 
sprays, and the most modern dusting 
equipment for applying dry insecticides 
and fungicides. We can justly claim: 
when more effective insecticides and 
fungicides are produced—look for the 
Niagara trade-mark. 


WHEN YOU ~ 


NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 


Richmond, California © Jacksonville, Florida * Pompano, Florida ¢ New Orleans, Louisiana 
Greenville, Mississippi ¢ Harlingen, Texas 


Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario 


dures for various agricultural analyses 
but he has little understanding of the 
chemical principles upon which they 
are based. As a result, the average 
graduate of an agricultural college has 
only a_ superficial knowledge of 
analyical chemistry. 

Professor Tiebold, in writing 
this book has attempted to furnish 
the basic principles of quantitative 
analysis to students of agriculture and 
nutrition and to relate them to the 
analysis of products which are of 
practical agricultural — significance 
The first two thirds of the book are 
given over to a discussion of gravi- 
metic, volumetric and physical chem- 
ical techniques. The chapters which 
follow are devoted specifically to pro- 
cedures for the analysis of agricultural 
products such as foodstuffs, feedstuffs, 
milk, butter, maple syrup, soils, fert- 
ilizers, insecticides and _ fungicides. 
Finally, some fifteen pages are given 
to problems and stoichiometric calcu- 
lations. Selected footnote references 
to related material are given through- 


out. 
+s 


DDT—kKiller of Killers. Zimmerman, O. 
T. and Irwin Lavin, Dover, N.H.: Indus- 
trial Research Service, 1946, 180p. illus. 
2.75 
ppt Killer of Killers” is 
an interesting summary of the im- 
portance of this insecticide in med- 
icine, in agriculture and in the home. 
It was written by two chemical engi- 
neers who have had extensive exper- 
ience in the public health aspects of 
engineering. Dr. Zimmerman is a 
professor of chemical engineering and 
the chairman of that department at 
the University of New Hampshire. 
Dr. Lavine is a former chairman of 
the Chemical Engineering Department 
of the University of South Dakota. 
He is now an industrial chemical con- 
sultant in Dover, New Hampshire. 
The book begins with an ac- 
count of the epidemics of the middle 
ages, when diseases transmitted by 
rodents and insects raged through 
entire populations. It goes on to tell 
the interesting story of the original 
synthesis of the compound dichloro- 
diphenyl-trichloro-ethane by a German 
chemical student as part of his work 
to satisfy the requirements for an 
advanced degree and of its being 
“buried” for some fifty years until the 
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discovery of its insecticidal nature a 
few years ago. 

Also discussed, are the toxic 
effects of DDT on wildlife and on 
higher animals in general. A chapter 
is given to instructions for the prep- 
aration of DDT mixtures and sus- 
pensions for the various purposes for 
which the insecticide has proved use- 
ful. 

Written in a light and inter- 
esting manner, the book is profitable 
reading for both the technician and 


the layman. 
Ht xt at 


New Riches From The Soil. McMillan, 
Wheeler, New York: Van Nostrand, 
1946, 397 p. 3.00. 

This is an account of the re- 
sults of the cooperation between in- 
dustry and agriculture and of their 
combined efforts in increasing the ma- 
terial wealth of the nation. 

The author, who is the editor 
in chief of the farm journal and the 
president of the National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council, presents herein a_re- 
port of the developments of chemurgy 
to date. He traces the history of the 
chemurgic concept from its begin- 
nings, and in doing this, attempts to 
explain the philosophy behind the 
movement. 

More than half of the volume 
is given over to a complete review of 
the achievements of chemurgy to date. 
These include experiments which 
have resulted in the introduction of 
many new crops into our agriculture 
and in the development of non-food 
uses for many of our farm products. 

MeMillan gives an interesting 
description of the four regional chem- 
urgic laboratories which are main- 
tained by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the purpose 
of uncovering new uses for agricul- 
tural products. He goes on to acquaint 
the reader with the work of his organ- 
ization, the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council, in stimulating chemurgic re- 
search and fostering interest in the 
movement. 

“New Riches from the Soil” 
is recommended reading for anyone 
who is interested in the past and 
future of American Agriculture. 


Royal Institute of Chemistry. What 
Industry Owes Chemical Science; based 
on a scene by R. B. Pilcher and Frank 


FEBRUARY, 1947 


Butler-Jones, with fifty contributors. Is 
sued by authority of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of Chemistry. First Amer- 
ican Edition. Brooklyn, New York: Chem- 
ical Publishing Co., 1946, 372 p. illus. 
5.00. 

This is a symposium of fifty- 


two papers by different authors. Each 
article covers its own phase of indus- 
trial chemistry and is written by an 
international authority on his subject. 

The book follows the plan of 
a similar volume which was published 
by the same organization in 1918 and 
it retains six articles which appeared 


in the earlier editions. These articles 
have been revised in view of the latest 
developments in chemical and indus- 
trial research. 


The symposium includes ex- 
cellent articles on fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, fumigants and disinfectants. 
Every author, in preparing his paper, 
has attempted to make his work 
readily understandable to both the 
technical and the lay-reader. 


—Saul Herner 


SQUASH BUGS 
CHINCH BUGS 
LEAF FOOTED BUGS 


[Activated SABADILLA Concentrate] 


FOR THESE “HARD-T0-KILL” INSECTS 


¢ HARLEQUIN BUGS 
¢ STINK BUGS 


Dust containing SABACIDE has proved to be highly 
effective and economical in controlling the “hard- 
to-control” insect pests. Mixers have used Sabacide 
for two years now with gratifying results. Our 
cooperation is given when desired in formulating 


effective insecticides containing Sabacide. 


MANUFACTURED UNDER LICENSE FROM 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Proved by widespread research confirmed by broad field use. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER PROMPTLY 


Write for free booklet “The Story of Sabacide”. 


Insecticide Division 


McCONNON & COMPANY 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


TARNISHED PLANT BUGS 
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_ Industry Patents 


The following patents have recently 
been issued by the U.S. Patent Office on 
products and devices in the agricultural 
chemical field. Copies of the patents 
may be obtained at 25c each by address- 
=e - U.S. Patent Office, Washington 


2,413,405. Fumigant. Patent 
granted December 31, 1946, to Frank 
L. Campbell, Rockville, Md., and 
Willis C. Fernelius, Dayton, Ohio. 
As a new composition of matter, the 
addition product of ethylene oxide 
and sulfur dioxide having the formula 
(CH.) .O . SO.. 

A process for fumigating an 
insect-infested enclosure which com- 
prises vaporizing at atmospheric pres 
sure within said enclosure the addi- 
tion product of ethylene oxide and 
sulfur dicxide, having the formula 
(CH.) .O.SO., in an amount sufh- 
cient to kill all insects within said 


enclosure, 


2.413.408. Fumigant and 
process of fumigating. Patent 
granted December 31, to Willis C. 
Fernelius, Dayton, Ohio, and Frank 
L. Campbell, Dockville, Md.(1) As 
a new composition of matter, the 
addition product of dioxan and sulfur 
dioxide in the ratio of one mol of the 
former to two mols of the latter, said 
product having the formula 

C.S .O (C.H,) .O . SO.. 
The method of killing insects which 
comprises exposing insects to the 
vapors of an addition product of 
dioxan and sulfur dioxide, said prod: 
uct having the formula 
O(C.H,) .O . SO.. 


Trade Mark Applications 


INsect-O-BLITz, sprays “em 
and slays ‘em... The “Insect-O-Blitz” 
portion in large capital letters, the 
remainder in small capital letters be- 
neath, slanting upward. For insecti- 
cide. Filed Oct. 15, 1945, by Indus- 
trial Management Corp., Los Angeles. 
Claims use since Aug. 23, 1945. 
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CHEM-IKILL in sans-serif 
capital letters, for insecticide filed 
October 31, 1945, by Chemical Asso- 
ciates of America, Inc., New York. 
Claims use since September 20, 1945. 


BARWEED . . in capital letters, 
for weedkiller. Filed Nov. 1, 1946, 
by American Cyanamid Co., New 
York. Claims use since Sept. 26, 
1946. , 


F-M .. in tall capital letters, 
for seeds—-namely, vegetable and 
flower seeds. Filed April 25, 1946, 
by Ferry Morse Seed Co., Detroit. 
Claims use since April 8, 1946. 


SOLITE . . written vertically in 
Ultra Bodoni type, for chemical rust 
remover. Filed April 8, 1946, by A 
E. Styles Mfg. Co., Point Pleasant, 
N.J. Claims use since Jan. 1, 1939. 


PERMAX . . In capital letters, 
for insecticides. Filed May 9, 1946, 
by C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. 
Claims use since Oct. 1, 1945. 


BROMANIDE in condensed 
capital letters slanting upward. Filed 
May 17, 1946, by Poweraire Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. Claims use since Jan- 


uary, 1945. 


Toxo . . in hollow script let- 
ters, for insecticides and herbicides. 
Filled April 12, 1946 by the Glidden 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Claims 
use since March 16, 1922 on insecti- 
cides. 

ACRYLON in hand-drawn 
capital letters with red edges, for 
preparation having use as an insecti- 
cide, a rodenticide, weed killer, and 
fumigants having uses for the above 
purposes. Filed April 26, 1946, by 
American Cyanamid © Chemical 
Corp., N.Y., assignor to American 
Cyanamid Co., New York. Claims 
use since Nov. 18, 1945. 


Fieesir . . In hand-lettered 
script, for insecticides. Filed May 8, 
1946, by Magitex Co., Inc., Saco, 
Maine. Claims use since January, 
1946. 


GENICOoP . . in black sans serif 
capital letters, for insecticides and 
fungicides. Filed May 14, 1946, by 
General Chemical Co., New York. 


Claims use since April 9, 1946. 


OPALATE . 
ital letters, for parasiticides—namely, 
insecticides, fungicides and herbicides. 
Filed May 4, 1946, by California 
Spray - Chemical Corp., Richmond, 
Calif. Claims use since April 3, 1936. 


. in sans serif cap- 


FLOWERMASTER . . In con- 
densed capital letters, for composition 
containing chemical ingredients for 
strengthening, feeding, and promoting 
the development of cut plants and 
flowers. Filed May 13, 1946 by 
Flower Foods, Inc., Maywood, Il. 


Claims use since Feb. 1, 1939. 


Trade Mark Granted 


426,268. Insecticides, fungi- 
cides and disinfectants, by Rohm © 
Haas Company, Philadelphia. Filed 
August 31, 1945. 


426,271. Fertilizers, by Plym- 
outh Wholesale Dry Goods Corp., 
New York. Filed Sept. 13, 1945. 


426,301. Chemical prepara: 
tion including the sulfates of man- 
ganese, ammonium, and magnesium 
for general use in the agricultural and 
industrial arts. Filed Nov. 8, 1945 by 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 


Tenn. 


426,409. Weed killer used as 
a spray or dust to control weeds, by 
Plant Products Corp., Blue Point, 
N.Y. Filed March 1, 1946. 


426,415. Insecticide. M. J. 
Bennett & Co., New York. Filed 
March 7, 1946. 


426,442. Insecticides. Jerome 
D. Kennedy, doing business as United 
Chemical Co., Rutland, Vt. Filed 
March 20, 1946. 


426,459 and 426,450. Hand 
sprayers for insecticides and the like. 
Boyle-Midway, Inc., Jersey City, N.J. 
Filed April 2, 1946. 
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Classified Advertising 


Rates for classified advertisements are 
ten cents per word, $2.00 minimum, ex- 
cept those of individuals seeking em- 
ployment, where the rate is five cents 
per word, $1.00 minimum. Address all 
replies to Classified Advertisements with 
Box Number, care of Agricultural Chem- 
icals, 254 W. 31st St.. New York 1. 
Closing date: Ist of month. 


FOOD CHEMIST -- Ph. D. 

B.S. or AMLS.— We want 
men with experience in field 
of food preservation to plan 
and carry out research pro- 
gram to find best uses for our 
products in the food industry. 
This program offers a splen- 
did opportunity to well- 
trained intelligent men. Ad- 
dress Box 142 care of -lgri- 
cultural: Chemicals. 


INSECTICIDE 
CONSULTANTS 


You are introducing a new product or 
entering a new territory. Your salesmer 
need experienced consultation in the field. 
Why not avail yourself of our extensive 
field experience with insecticides and fungi- 
cides? Why let your salesmen face prob- 
lems urarmed when you can hire experienced 
aid by the day. week or month? 


AMHERST CHEMICALS, INC. 
Dean Asquith, President 
18 Nutting Ave. Amherst, Mass. 


Chemist — Young man _ recently 
out of college, degree in chemical 
engineering from eastern univer- 
sity, desires position with manu- 
facturer in east, Philadelphia, or 
New York preferred. Opportunity 
more important than immediate 
salary. Address Box 133 care of 
-lgricultural Chemicals. 


Wanted — To represent manu- 
facturer of bulk and packaged agri- 
cultural chemicals for sales to mix- 
ers and jobbers. Address box 143, 
care of <lgricultural Chemicals. 


FEBRUARY, 1947 


R & H Advances Prices 

Rohm © Haas Company, Phil- 
adelphia, announced on January 15, 
an increase in the prices of “D-50 
Dust” and “D-50 Wettable Powder,” 
DDT products manufactured by the 
company. Confusion and uncertainty 
in supplies of raw material with 
resulting price increases in raw ma- 
terials made this move imperative, the 
company states. The “D-50 Dust” 
advanced lc per pound, and the 
“D-50 Wettable Powder” rose 2¢ per 
pound. 


So What Department 


In keeping with current 
trends, employees of two fertilizer 
plants in Baltimore have filed suit 
in Federal Court there for payment 
of time spent on company property 
taking baths following the day's 
work. The workers contend that 
since they are exposed to “disagree- 
able and lasting odors” to such an 
extent that a good bath is necessary 
before leaving the plant, they should 
be paid for the time thus consumed. 
The claimants also cited time con- 
sumed on the companies’ property 
and time used in changing clothes 
as basis for overtime claims. 


x OR 


“Bug Juice” is the name of a 
nag which won a Class D allowance 
race and $4000 last month at Hialeah. 
Running last most of the race, he 
came on to win going away. On 
account of his strong lasting ability, 
maybe he should be named “Bug Juice 


With DDT.” Boy, page Geigy! 
* * & 
Many) readers complained 
about late receipt of their January 
issues of AC. Chalk one more black 
mark up against our late printer. We 
shift to a new shop this month and 
hope for an earlier mailing date. 


Advertisers’ Index 


Andrews, W. R. E. Sales Co...Jan. 


Amherst Chemical Co. -....... 69 
Atlas Powder Co. ...............- 11 
Attapulgus Clay Co. —........ 48 
Baird & McGuire, Ine. -....... 36 
Baker, J. T. Chemical 
SST 2nd Cover 
ee 63 


Calif. Industrial Minerals ... 30 
Commercial Solvents Corp... 10 


Chipman Chemical Co. ....... 52 
Cox, Dr. Alvin J. ................ © 
De Ong, Dr. E. R. ............ Jan. 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc. —_..... 42 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

MPI -cncsccninienstiiccbenincn ptedagiks 38 
Eastern Magnesia Tale Co... Dec. 
Eston Chemical Co. —......... Jan. 
Faesy & Besthoff, Inc. ........ 53 
Geigy Co., Ime. ................-... 65 
Griffin Chemical Co. —_.. . 382 
Greeff, R. W. & Co. -... ... dan. 
Hercules Powder Co. _........ Dec. 
Hudson, H. D. Mfg. Co... , 
Hyman, Julius & Co. ...... _ 46 
Kolker Chemical Works _... 56 
Lowell Mfg. Co. _.... ipaenees 58 
McLaughlin Gormley 

King Co, bet. 50 & 51 
McConnon & Co. ...... ne 
Merck & Co., Inc. ................ 6 
Monsanto Chemical Co....8 & 44 
Montrose Chemical Co. -...... Jan. 
Niagara Sprayer & 

0 Ll 66 
Orbis Products Corp... 4th Cover 
Penick, S. B. & Co, -....... a) 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 9 
Phipps Products Co. —......... 69 
Powell, John & Co... 12 & 40 
Precision Scientific Co. —...... 56 
Prentiss, R. J. & Co... 3rd Cover 
Rohm & Haas Co. ............... 34 
Southeastern Clay Co. Jan. 
Southwestern Tale Co. _ Jan. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. ........ 62 
Tennessee Corporation —...... Jan 


Thompson-Hayward Corp... 7 
Tobacco By-Products & 


Chemical Corp. —..... 60 
Vanderbilt, R. T. & Co...56 & 58 
Velsicol Corp. —.. ' . Dee. 


(The Advertisers’ Index has been 
carefully checked but no responsibil- 
ity can be assumed for any omission.) 
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“Etther you'll have to dodge the trees or use an army tank, 
Cuthbert!’ 


Obstacles... . 


NYONE with goods to sell knows that there are 

often tough obstacles in the way of success. 

The trick is to keep such hazards at a minimum, or to 
“use an army tank” to mow ‘em down. 


One helpful means to knock down sales resistance 
is the use of convincing advertising copy and illus- 
trations carried directly to the logical prospect 
through the medium of trade papers. You can cut 
down waste, acquaint the trade with your products 
...and the magazine keeps on working for you as 
it is kept on hand for frequent reference over long 
periods of time. 


If your problem is reaching prospects in the 
agricultural chemical trade, you can get results 
through the columns of 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


254 WEST 3lst STREET NEW YORK 1 


TALE ENDS 


UBSCRIBERS reading Dr. Alvin 

J. Cox’s “Comments” column in 
the January issue of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS probably had a chuckle 
upon reading the lines, “. . . Let us 
tart the New Year with continuous 
humidity Writing from his 
home in California, Dr. Cox might 
well have allowed allusions to “liquid 
sunshine” flow into his copy, but as it 
happens, this was not the case at all. 
Once more the accusing finger points 
toward our printer who apparently 
got a couple of lines mixed up. Our 
apologies are directed to Dr. Cox, to 
our readers, and perhaps to California 
people in general who dislike wise 
remarks from outsiders about the 
weather. 

. 

Termites known to entomolo- 
gists as Teredo and Limnoria were 
responsible for the collapse of a New 
Jersey bridge last August, according 
to a recent report by the Marine 
Research Committee on New York 
Harbor. Insecticide salesmen with 
termite-killing materials might take 
this tip and increase their efforts to 
contact those responsible, fer the 
maintenance of wooden bridges in 
various parts of the U.S. 

° 


The poisoning of more than 
100 natives in India was recently 
diagnosed as due to the eating of 
potatoes which had been stored in 
bags previously used for arsenic com- 
pounds. Lax enforcement of law, or 
gross carelessness must have been 
responsible for storage of foodstuff in 
hags formerly filled with an arsenical. 

* 

A recent check at the Cali- 
fornia border inspection station at 
Winterhaven, Calif., revealed that in 
addition to great numbers of human 
tourists entering the state, insects too, 
are seeking entrance. During one 
three month period the station reports 
having plucked 667 lots of citrus in- 
sect pests, 930 deciduous fruit pests, 
233 cotton bugs, 55 sweet potato 
pests, and 364 miscellaneous insects 
from California-bound cars. 
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Here’s anther bug of the month controlled 
with “pest-tested” Sabadilla. In 1946 good con- 
trol of chinch bugs in small grain and corn was 
obtained with applications of dusts containing 
Sabadilla. Plan your orders now with Prentiss 
Sabadilla and be prepared for the spring and 
er infestations of old and young chinch 

ugs. 


Other Prentiss Basic Insecticides: 


1. Cubé Powder, finely milled, uniformly batch 
mixed and tested. 


Cea ee aw 


PRENTISS von ess-rsree (Puc, aaeceicctoa 


3. Micro-Mesh Dry—a 50% DDT powder for 


blending in agricultural dusts, also milled to 
an average particle size of 1.5 microns. 
25% Water-Miscible DDT Concentrate — 
Ideal for use where emulsions as sprays are 
indicated. 

Pyrethrum Powder—a specific for many 
agricultural pests. Finely ground and 
adapted for agricultural dusts where Pyre- 
thrum is necessary. 


Present your problems to Prentiss! Our 


Micro-Mesh Wettable—a 50% DDT powder 
formulated for agricultural sprays, and 
milled to an average particle size of 1.5 
microns. 


Insecticide Division is so organized that prompt 
and expert technical advice may be obtained on 
all types of household, agricultural and livestock 
insecticidal formulations. 


R. J. PRENTISS & COMPANY, INC. 


110 William Street, New York 7, New York 
Plants: Brooklyn, New York and Newark, New Jersey. 
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9 So. Clinton Street. Chicago 6, Illinois 
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(Ishea ereat man? 
Why he introduced 
ORBISCIDE INSECTICIDE 
CONCENTRATES around 

. these parts... 


id Y PI bop. 9 ) 


|e ane TY =, 
Yes, the man who introduces Orbiscide Insect- your parts it will pay you to investigate these 
icide Concentrates in any part of the country Orbiscide Insecticide Concentrates today. 
deserves a statue—and we'll tell you why. He’s mE , -_ 
the man who knows that pest control problems are Retenene Orblacide Pencentrates . = 
easy to solve with Orbiscide raw materials. He buys Cubé Resins — with definite rotenone content. . oa 
: top quality from a company whose products he Cubé Powder —4-5% Rotenone ” om 
knows. From then on he’s equipped to do a complete 5% Rotenone Oil Concentrate 
job of insect control—economically and efficiently. 1%% Rotenone Emulsifiable Concentrate 
It’s as simple as that. DDT Orbiscide Concentrates 
This is why all insecticide manufacturers who 25% DDT Emulsifiable Concentrate 
use Orbiscide Insecticide Concentrates in their 30% DDT Oil Concentrate 
products are great men. They know that there is DDT plus Rotenone Emulsifiable Concentrate 
an Orbiscide raw material for every insect control 50% DDT Wettable Powder Concentrate 
problem. They know, too, that Orbiscides are pro- 50% DDT Superfine Powder Concentrate 


duced under the most rigid conditions of manufacture 


to assure quality, consistency and dependability. Write, wire or phone for esmplete information 


and samples. Let us solve your insecticide problems. 
If you want to be known as a great man in No obligation. 


/ ORBIS 


PRODUCTS 


INSECTICIDE SALES DIVISON 


COSMETIC RAW MATERIAL PERFUME BASES QUINCE SEED WAXES 

WATER SOLUBLE GUMS ESSENTIAL O1LS OLEO RESINS CORPORATION THYMOL we 

FOOD COLORS FRUIT FLAVORS STEARIC ACID 215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK AROMATICS T q 
FACTORY AND 1asORATORY: NEWARE. nw. 4. ae 

CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA MEXICO, D.F BOSTON LOS ANGELES MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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